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ABSTRACT 

The report discusses the California State Department 
..of Education's California Master Plan for Special Education, a 
comprehensive approach to provide special education services to 
handicapped children. The plan establishes a system that identifies 
children in need of special education, places children in the 
programs best suited to their needs, evaluates each child's progress 
periodically, moves key educational decisions from the state to the 
local level, and provides parents with opportunities to influence 
decisions about their child's education. The Master Plan's 
development is reviewed, and its goals are considered. Other aspects 
examined include student placement, resource specialist programs, 
parent and student rights, funding, evaluation requirements, 
community advisory committees, and staff training, six Responsible 
Local Agencies (agents responsible for coordination of the Master 
Plan) are described in terms of sqch facets as identification, 
volunteers, inservice training, advisory committees, and parent 
recruitment. Some problems arising from the Master Plan are 
discussed, along with its positive impact on teachers, handicapped 
and normal students, parents, and society in general. An appendix 
discusses federal law regarding the education of the handicapped, 
<DLS) 
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Foreword 



Ideas c\cn good ideas arc not uncommon. 
However, good ideas that can be made to work are rare. 

The California Master Plan for Special liducation is a 
remarkable idea that all children, no matter what their 
needs or abilities, have an equal right to the best possible 
education. 

But what is truly cxtraodinary is that this powerful idea 
is being made to work in California. 

The plan did not start working by itself. A great 
number of people special education teachers, regular 
classroom teachers, principals, superintendents, school 
board members, volunteers, parents and their children 
are cooperating lo make it work. 

I have called the Master Plan a virtual Magna Carta 
for handicapped children. Some people may think this 
sounds like hyperbole, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that the plan represents an entirely new way of lookingai 
handicapped children a way that opens new vistas of 
hope to so many who had no hope before. 

At long last, new laws extend the same basic rights to 
handicapped children that other children have enjoyed 
for at least 50 years. State law is based on California's 
Master Plan as adopted by the Stale Board of Education. 
Federal law '\s based on the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 94-142). 

Under provisions of both state and federal laws, each 
handicapped child in California will be assessed to 
determine strengths and weaknesses. If the child's needs, 
as determined by the assessment, cannot be met by the 
local district, the child can be referred to a state special 
school or lo a private nonsectarian school, in either case, 
the child\ tuition, transportation, and room and board 
can be paid with public funds. 

Cahforma\ dri\c to individualize education is 
strengthened by a requirement both slate and federal 
that each handicapped child be gi\en ari education plan 
tailored to the childN individual needs. The plan is 
determined b> a iawv composed of .he .student's special 
and regular teachers, a special education administrator, 
the parents and. when appropriate, the student. 

I he Master Plan sets goals for the student and specifies 
the education programs iha' will help tlie student meet 
those goals. Both stale and federal laws prohibit 
placement based on tests that are culturally or racially 
h;«^cd. 

Both slate and Icdcral laws also require that each child 
be educated in the "least restrictive environment" 
appropriate for the child's needs. I* or the moderately 
handicapped child* the "least reNlriclive envircuiment" 
mav be a regular public school class with additional 
services Irom a specialist or teacher's aide. Other 



handicapped children may be served best in a special 
class, in which case added opportunities, such as field 
trips and recess, make it possible for handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children to know and understand each 
other. Handicapped persons with special needs that 
cannot be met by the local school district or county 
superintendent will continue to be educated in state 
schools or private nonsectarian schools. 

Efforts to educate handicapped children "in the 
mainstream" are getting additional impetus from a 
second federal law that extends civil rights to all 
handicapped persons. Amendments to the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 require schools and medical 
and social agencies to make their programs accessible to 
handicapped persons and to promote employment of 
qualified handicapped persons. The purpose is to end 
segregation of the handicapped and to provide them with 
the same educational, social and vocational 
opportunities available to other children. 

The amendments declare that any schools built after 
.lune 3. 1977, must be barrier free. In addition, programs 
in existing buildings must be made acc^iole through 
changes in room assignments, the use of aides or other 
modifications. Major structural changes will be required 
only as a last resort. 

The California Master Plan for Special Education 
replaces such stigmatizing labels as "mentally retarded'* 
and "emotionally disturbed" with an umbrella term, 
"individuals with exceptional needs." Under previous 
law, schools were required to label children in order to 
receive special education funds. The new state law 
allocates money based on the educational services each 
child receives rather than on the child's handicap or 
categorical label. 

Another breakthrough provided by both state and 
federal laws gives parents significant new rights. For 
example, parents must give written consent before their 
child is assessed, and they have the right to obtain and 
read copies of their child's school records. If they disagree 
with placement decisions, parents are given the right lo 
appeal. In addition, both laws require school districts to 
formally notify parents of their rights. 

These are highlights of the new era now under way in 
special education. Vh'is report explains in detail what is 
happening and why. 
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Overview 



The move frt>ni a small private school to a large 
public elementary school is a big step for any child. But 
for an 1 1 -year-old child with minimal brain damage, it 
can be especially traumatic. It wasn't for Tommy, 
though. In tact, according to his mother, it was the best 
thing that ever happened to him. 

Within four days of his enrollment at Webster 
Elementary School in Santa Monica, there was a radical, 
positive change in T ommy's behavior. "He walked taller, 
sat straightei, he looked more normal," she said. 
"Suddenly he cared whether his hair was combed and 
whether he was dressed like the other children in school." 
Ihis was dramatically demonstrated during a visit to a 
department store. "1 had always had to select all his 
clothes for him." she said. I hey walked into the store, and 
Tommy, spotting brightly colored I-shirts like the other 
boys wore, ran and began pulling th^; shirts off the shelf 

The move to a public school did not *'cure" l ommy of 
his disability. He still attended a special class, but he 
mixed with other students on the bus, at recess and in the 
cafeteria. His self-confidence took a giant leap because he 
was now attending the same school as his brothers and his 
neighbors. "His brothers begyn to focus on his sameness 
rather than his differentness/' she said. "iWow the focus 
was on Tommy's abilities rather than his disabilities " 

The change was both external and internal, lomm \ 
friends and family began to view him differently, and 
Tommy, buoyed by his accomplishments in school, 
began to feel better about himself. 

Tommy's experience is one of many success stories that 
are happening in schools operating under the t'alifornia 
Master Plan for Special I'ducation. A new state law. 
Assembly Bill 1250 (1^77), as amended by AB m5 



(1978), extends the Master Plan to every school in the 
state. At the same time, a far-reaching federal law, the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act, is being 
implemented. Together, these laws give exceptional 
children unprecedented new rights and opportunities 
that will affect education for years to come. 

The federal law, which became effective Oct. 1, 1977, 
guarantees each child a**freeand appropriate education," 
regardless of handicap. This seemingly innocent phrase 
will revolutionize education by extending the same rights 
to handicapped children that other children have enjoyed 
for more than 50 years. Under both stale and federal law, 
each handicapped child will be assessed by the local 
school district. If the child's needs cannot be met by the 
local school, the child can be referred to a state school or 
private nonsectarian school. In either case, the child's 
tuition, educational expenses and transportation will be 
paid for with public funds. 

Ihe state and federal laws also require that each child 
be educated in the "least restrictive educaticnal 
environment" appropriate to the child's needs. For the 
moderately handicapped child, the least restrictive 
educational environment may be a regular public school 
class with additional services from a specialist or 
teacher's aide. Other children may best be served in a 
special class, with opportunities, such as field trips and 
recess, provided to encourage handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children to know and underst;*nd each 
other. For the most severely handicapped children, the 
least restrictive environment mo.st appropriate for the 
child's needs may well be a private or state school or a 
special school within the public sector that provides little 
contact with nonhandicapped children. 
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The effort to educate more handicapped children in the 
regular school programs is reinforced by a second federal 
law that extends civil rights to all handicapped persons. 
That law. the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, prohibits job 
discrimination against handicapped persons and requires 
schools and medical and social agencies to make their 
programs accessible to the handicapped. The purpose is 
to end segregation of the handicapped and to provide 
them with the same educational opportunities that are 
available to other children. 

Ihc Rehabilitation Act requires that all schools built 
after June 1977 must be barrier tree. In C'alifornia this has 
been a requirement since 1973. Programs in existing 
buildings must be made accessible through changes in 
n r m assignments, the use of aides or other 
modifications. Major structural changes are required 
only when programs cannot be made accessible any other 
way. 

Another change frees handicapped children from the 
stigma of labels. New stale laws replace such labels as 
"mentally retarded'* and "emotionally disturbed" with 
the umbrella phrase, "individi*-**- with exceptional 
needs." Under earlier state law> 'lools had to label 
children before they could recei\v special education 
funds. I'he new law allocates money based on the 
educational services each child receives rather than on the 
child's handicap. 

California's drive to individualize education is 
strengthened by a requirement in the state and federal 
laws that each handicapped child be given an educational 
plan tailored to the child's individual needs. The plan is 
designed by a team composed of the student's special and 
regular teachers, a special education administrator, the 
parents and, when appropriate, the student. The plan sets 
objectives for the student and specifies the educational 
programs that will help meet those objectives. Both state 
and federal laws require that placement decisions be 
based on tests that are culturally and racially fair. 

I he state and federal laws also give parents significant 
new rights. l*aren(s must give written consent beforetheir 
child may be assessed. I hey also have the right to read 
and make copies of their child's school records. If they 
disagree with the placement decision, parents can appeal 
the decision. Both laws also require districts to formally 
notify parents of their rights. 

f ducatmg the handicapped under the new laws will 



cost more than before, partly because more children will 
be served and partly because specialized programs are 
morj expensive than regular ones. Accordingly, 
California and the federal government have appropriated 
large increases in funding for special education to meet 
increased costs. ^ 

Congress and the President increased the nation's 1979 
special education budget to $977 million, an increase of 
$354 million over fiscal year 1978. 

The California Legislature appropriated $300 millio. 
for 1978, and plans to invest $686 million annually in 
special education by 1982. 

Parts of both the state and federal laws will be phased 
in over several years. The main provisions of the federal 
law were implemented by Oct. L 1977, for children 
presently in schools. 

Under Assembly Bill 1250, as amended by AH 3635. a 
phase-in plan has been developed by the State 
Department of Education to extend the Master Plan 
statewide by the 1981 82 school year. Under the Master 
Plan, .schools n}ay serve children under three years old. 
rhey musi .serve the following handicapped individuals; 

• All handicapped persons kindergarten-to- 
graduation from high school. 

• All 19- to 21-year-olds who qualify for special 
education and who have not finished school. 

• rhose 3- to 4-year-olds who require intensive special 
education .services. 

Ihe new rights granted to handicapped persons will 
have a profound impact on education, They will affect 
the structure of new school buildings, the way children 
are tested and. more importantly, the way children are 
educated. 

Although the changes will be implemented fairly 
rapidly, the new rights were not won overnight. The 
momentum for change began years ago, and was 
encouraged by farsighted educational leaders and 
parents, lawsuits, the civil rights movement and changes 
in educational philosophy. The turning point in 
California came in 1974 when the State Board of 
F.ducation adopted the Master Plan for Special 
{{ducatiop. The completed plan represents years of study 
and includes suggestion* and comments from more than 
2.000 Californians. 
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Chapter I 




The California Master Plan tor Special Education is a 
comprehensive approach to provide special education 
services.* It establishes a system that: 

• Identities children in need of special education. 

• F'Uces children in the programs best suited to their 
needs. 

• Evaluates each child^s progress periodically. 

• Moves key educational decisions from the state to 
the local level. 

• Provides parents with opportunities to influence 
decisions about their child's education. 

The system was not imposed arbitrarily upon unwilling 
educators. It grew, instead, out of a need to close gaps 
and correct inequities caused by the stated old method of 
providing special education. 

Why a Master Plan? 

California began serving exceptional children in 1860 
when the School for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind was 
established in San Francisco. During the past 1 19 years, 
other special education services were added piecemeal as 
science and education learned more about each 
handicap. Since the programs were added in different 
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The 

Master Plan: 

What Is It? 

years, some received more money than others because the 
newer programs were funded according to a higher cost 
of living. By 1970, the state's effort to educate 
handicapped children represented a patchwork of 28 
categorical programs, each with different maximum class 
si/es and conflicting placement procedures. The system 
was not only difficult to administer, it also created 
competition among special education interest groups 
who argued the merits of their programs separately 
before the California Legislature. 

The prpgrams separated children by handicap and 
excluded children with unusual needs. A child who was 
blind, mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed was 
not welcome in any of the programs that served only one 
of those needs. Also, some of the programs were created 
with ceilings on enrollment. As a result, they excluded 
qualified children and young people if the district's quota 
happened to be filled. The separate programs also created 
problems for the local school administrator. In addition 
to the myriad of special education programs, local 
schools were faced with administering numerous other 
categorical programs, such as bilingual education, 
compen.satory education and early childhood education. 

Lawsuits Set Precedents 

Several kiwsuils established legal precedents for the 
rights of handicapped children. In (ktobei 1971. for 
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example, the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Children sued the State of Pennsylvania for its 
"permissive** programs for the retarded. A permissive law 
permiued. but did not require, a school district lo offer a 
program. The association won its case, establishing that 
retarded children have the legal right to a free public 
education. The slate was given 90 days to identify every 
retarded child not receiving education and training at 
that time. 

The lawsuits added momentum to the efforts of 
educational leaders and parent groups who were 
lobbying for belter services for their handicapped 
children. These developments, coupled with the 
problems of administering and financing so many 
categorical programs, led to a broad consensus that a 
new. comprehensive approach lo educating the 
handicapped was needed. 

A CoiDperative Venture 

I he California Siaie Department of F.ducation firsi 
began looking ai the problem in 1970. By 1971, the 
development of a comprehensive plan for special 
education had become a priority of the Slate Board of 
l'\)uca:ion. The Depart^meni staff developed questions 
thai were answered at 12 regional meetings by parents, 
leacliers, schocxl administrators, agency representatives 
and hi ndieapped persons. Other interested persons also 
were given an opportunity lo comment. 

Public suggestions were received through hearings 
sponsored by the Council for Exceptional Children and 
the State Commission on Special Education, rv/enty 
drafts later, on .Ian. 10, 1974, the Master Plan was 
adopted bv the State Board of Education. 

Goals of the Master Plan 

I he basic premise ot both the Master Plan and the 
federal law is thai each child is entitled to an equal 
t)pporuinitv for education. Although lew have argued 
with this noble goal, m practice many children have not 
had ecual educational opportunities, t he U.S. Office of 
I ducation ( TSOl* ) estmiates that about half of the nearly 
K million handicapped children in the United States 
between ages } and 21 are receiving less than an adequate 
education. Nearly I million are receiving no education at 
all. In (\ililornia, children in many schools are on waiting 
lists lor special education because of insulficienl funds to 
accomniodtite all chiUlren who qualify. 

I o correct ihis mequitv , tour goals were adopted in the 
Master Plan. 

• Public education in ( alifornia must seek ()ut 
individuals with exceptional needs and provide 
them an education appropriate to their neeils. 

• Public education nuist work cooperativelv with 
other public and private agencies to assure 
appr(>priate education lor individuaK with 
exceptional needs {lon^ the time ol (heir 
identification 
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• Public education must offer special assistance to 
exceptional individuals in a setting which promotes 
maximum interaction with the general school 
population and which is appropriate to the needs of 
both. 

• The most important goal of special education is to 
provide individually tailored programs which 
reduce or eliminate the handicapping effects of 
disabilities on exceptional children. 

Goat I: Finding Those Who Need Help 

Ihe firs! Roai seeking out individuals, is being 
accomplished in two ways: 

• Through a statewide public awareness program, 
known as Search and Serve, 

• Through the training of regular teachers to spot 
learning handicaps in the classrroom. 

Search and Serve is an effort to identify all children 
from birth through age 21 who are handicapped. The 
goal is to reach all handicapped children, includingthose 
already being served, to ensure that each handicapped 
child is receiving the most appropriate kind of help. 
Search and Serve enlists the aid of physicians, the media 
(press, radio and television), service and youth 
organizations, state and local agencies, school districts, 
parents and citizens in an effort to locate these children. 
The census started operating in seven pilot areas in 
California in mid-1976 and was expanded statewide in 
October 1977, 

Goal 11: Public and Private Cooperation 

The second f^oaL establishing cooperative 
relationships with public and private agencies, ensures 
that all avenues of support are available to help a 
handicapped child. The State of California operates 
seven regional centers and six stale schools that provide 
diagnostic services or residential treatment to children 
with severe handicaps. These are supplemented by other 
specialized services from the Department of Health, the 
Department of Rehabilitation and California Youth 
Authority. In some instances, private schools may be able 
to provide services more efficiently than a local school. 

Goal III: Maximum Interaction 

Pw thin! ^ooL that of providing "maximum 
interaction with the general school population,'' does not 
mean that all handicapped children will be returned lo 
regular classrooms. The slalemenl ^'maximum 
interaction" is defined as the amount of integration that is 
"appropriate to the needs of hoth*^ handicapped and 
general schoolchildren. The most appropriate selling for 
a severely emotionally disturbed child may be a self- 
contained school that provides minimum interaction 
with regular schoolchildren. A child with a moderate 
emotional problem, however, may be able to function 
well in an integrated class at a public school. I his child 




would probably have contact with regular children on the 
playground, in the bus and in the cafeteria. 

GoallV: Individualized Education 

Ihe fourth goal is to provide an individualized 
education program for each handicapped child. When a 
child is identified as having special needs, he or she is 
referred to a school appraisal team which cooperatively 
selects the combination of services that best meets the 
child's needs. The team consists of teachers, special 
education professionals, the school principal or another 
administrator and the parents. 

Just as a doctor writes a prescription to help remedy a 
physical ailment, the team writes a prescriptive 
educational plan to help solve the child\s difficulties at 
school. (Emphasis at all times is on designing a program to 
fit the individual child's needs. I'his is a big change from 
the traditional approach in which programs were first 
designedK. and then children were assigned to a 
predetermined program and available slots. 

Removing Labels 

The Master Plan eliminates the need to brand children 
with labels such as "cducable mentally retarded" or 
"severely emotionally disturbed.'' Instead, pupils with 
special education needs are designated as "individuals 
with exceptional needs.'' Four broad categories were 
established primarily for transitional purposes. They are 
communicatively handicapped, physically handicapped, 
learning handicapped and severely handicapped. 

Old funding formulas required that a child be lab||ed 
before the district could receive extra money for 
educating that child. The new system enables districts to 
receive funds f^r each "child with special needs" without 
burdening each child with a label, in addition to the 
psychological advantages, this new approach recognizes 
that a child's educational needs may be different from his 
or her handicap. A child with a communication 
handicap, tor example, may receive more benefit from a 
program for the learning handicapped than from a 
program thai is strictly for deaf children. 

SESRs and RLAs 

I he tragmentation of the old system created problems 
of overlapping responsibilities among the state, county 
supermtenderUs i)f schools and local school districts. 
Such duplications v^ere not only inefficient, they diluted 
accountability. In addition, a ma/e of state regulations 
proliferated along with each of the 28 categorical 
programs, i hcse inhibited innovations and made 
demands that were sometimes inappropriate to local 
situations 

\o correct these problems, a new organizational unit. 
Special Education Services Region (SESR), was created. 
The SESR can be a single school district, a combination 
of school districts, several school districts joining with a 
county superintendent or two or more county 



superintendents. Each SESR writes a local 
comprehensive plan for special education, which tailors 
the requirements of the Master Plan to the needs of the 
local area. The local comprehensive plan provides greater 
local control over educational decisions than was 
available through previous special education programs. 
A key part of each local comprehensive plan includes: 

• Special classes and centers. 

• Designated instruction and services. 

• Program specialists. 

• Resource specialist programs. 

• Nonpublic schools. 

• State special schools. 

The resource specialist program is a totally new 
service, while the others are modifications of services 
already available to California children. 

The Responsible Local Agency (RLA) is the district or 
county superintendent office which is administratively 
and fiscally responsible for implementation of the 
comprehensive plan in the SESR. 

Special Classes and Centers 

Special classes and centers, major ingredients of the 
Master Plan, offer instruction for most of the school day 
to children whose needs cannot be met in regular classes. 
Before the Master Plan, special classes were organized 
according to handicap, e.g., classes for the blind, 
mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed and centers 
for the orthopedically handicapped and deaf. 

Under the Master Plan, classes and centers are 
organized according to educational needs. An 
elementary special class, for example, might include a 
small number of children who are easily distractible. 
Their problems may be due to different causes, such as 
behavior or neurological disorders, but their educational 
needs are the same. 

\ Who Is Eligible for Special Ed? 

Children from birth through age 21 become , 
eligible for special education services once they are 

[ determined to be individuals with exceptional ^ 

needs. Such children, according to state I 

, regulations, exhibit one of the following problems: \ 

• A demonstrated physical, intellectual or 
serious emotional handicap. 

• A specified behavior, learning or language 
disorder requiring special instruction or 
services beyond that provided by modification \ 

\ of the regular school program. \ 

\ This definition excludes children whose | 

problems stem from cultural or language r» 

. differences. (The federal law allows each state some \ 

discretion in its definition of '^handicapped.") { 
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The Master Plan also enables each local area, through 
ils comprehensive plan, to determine the number of 
children in each class; however, the average class size 
must not exceed 10 children. 

Designated Instruction 

Another new program created by the Master Plan is 
called designated instruction and services (DIS). The 
services, such as speech therapy, are considered 
''designated'' because they are specific and not usually 
taught in a regular or special class program. The services 
include teaching skills, such as mobility training for the 
blind, and performing corrective services, such as 
counseling anil physical therapy. Some of the DIS 
programs were available before the Master Plan became 
a reality, but the new system offers a wide range of 
services. 

Children in regular and special classes^re eligible for 
any combination of services that they need. 

Program Specialists 

If the resource specialist. DIS and special class 
programs operated independently, the old problems of 
overlap and duplication might recur. 

In order to provide !iistructional leadership and 
coordinate services, a ncu position the program 
specialist was created to coordinate services and also 
provide "residential expertise" for the resource specialist, 
special education teacher, school psychologist or clinical 
service professional He or she must have advanced 
training m at least one of the following broad 
areas: physically handicapped, learning handicapped, 
communicatively handicapped, serverely handicapped, 
preschool handicapped or c a r e e r - v o c a t i o n a 1 
development. Program specialists have the following 
duties: 

• C'oordmatmg the curriculum of special day classes. 

• Implementing mserMce training programs. 

• Developing innovative teaching methods, 

• Assessing program effectiveness. 

• Participating in educational research. 

Resource Specialist Programs 

Ihe resource specialist program is designed lo help 
children who spend a majority of the day in regular 
classes. Ihe resource specialist has a variety of 
responsibilities that total three roles: teacher, consultant 
and coordinator. The relative importance the specialist 
attaches to each of these roles is determined by the local 
comprehensive plan. 

Resource specialists also provide a range of 
coordinator and consultative services. I hese include; 

• Providing diagnostic testing to determine how to 
help the child learn. 

• Developing instructional materials and 



demonstrating teaching techniques to the classroom 
teacher. 

• Coordinating all special education .services lor each 
child in the school. 

• Coordinating recommendations in the child*s 
educational plan with parents and teacher. 

• Assessing pupil progress, revising the education 
plan and referring children who are not making 
adequate progress for more intensive assessment. 

Each resource specialist must have a special education 
teaching credential and at least three years* successful 
teaching experience. The teacher must also have 
advanced training in special education. 

Resource specialists who concentrate on instruction 
are permitted to teach up to 24 students, individually and 
in small groups. Instruction can be given directly by the 
resource specialist or by an aide under the specialist's 
supervision. 

Placing Children in Special Programs 

Children are placed in special education programs only 
after parental consent is obtained and a careful 
assessment procedure has been completed. I he end result 
is an individual educational plan that sets goals and 
prescribes educational services to help the child meet 
those. goals. 

The placement process may include seven major steps. 

1. Referral and referral analysis. 

2. Parent notification. 

3. Information gathering. 

4. School Appraisal Team (SAT) and assessment by 
Educational Assessment Services (UAS). 

5. Individualized 'education program (IFP). 

6. Enrollment in special programs. 

7. Ongoing evaluation of pupil progress. 

Step 1 — Referral. Children can be referred by an\ofu: 
familiar with their needs, including the parent, the 
teacher, a physician, an agency that has worked with the 
child or the child himself or herself. I he child can be 
referred to the nearest school, lo the school dvstrict office 
or to the county office of edueatum. Search coordinators 
assure that all referrals are received and properK 
assigned. 

Step 2— Notification of Parents. Al-:r the child us 
referred, the parents are contacted for wntleri permission 
to assess the child. I he parents are told that they ha\cthc 
right to obtain an independent assessment and a right to 
participate in the development of their ebiUrs individual 
plan. I hcy are also notified about due process hearings 
least restrictive educational environment, confldentialits 
and protections in assessment. I he notification must hi 
clearly written in language parents understand not m 
educational jargon. If the parents do not speak Tnglish. 
the notification must be in their n.Ww: language If the 
parents are blind or deaf, special pruvisuMis must be 
made so they can participate 
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Step 3— The School Gathers Information* Next, 
school personnel gather information about the child's 
background and abilities. Several diagnostic tests may be 
conducted and other general information is compiled in 
areas that affect the child's performance in school. This 
information includes: 

• A school history: the educational progress, steps 
taken to assist the child in areas of difficulty and the 
results of such assistance. 

t I he relationship of the teacher and classmates to the 
child. 

• Appraisal ot cultural or language differences that 
may affect school performance. 

• Health status, including recent hearing and vision 
tests. 

• Assessment of career and vocational apMludes for 
each secondary student 

Step 4— School ^ Appraisal Team (SAT) and 
Educational Assessment Service (KAS). The SAT is a 
group of persons at the school site who meet with the 
parents lo consider the needs of the child and recommend 
the combination of services that will help him or her 
succeed m school. The team also writes the child's 



educational plan according to the needs of the child. 
Certain persons, however, are required to attend all SAT 
meetings. 

Each SAT is chaired by the school principal or an 
administrator designated by the principal. The meeting is 
attended by the special education teachers or specialists 
who can help the child and by the child's parents or a 
representative sent by the parents. Others who sometimes 
attend SAT meetings are: the regular teacher or 
counselor when he or she is given responsibilities in the 
child's education plan; any specialist, psychologist or 
nurse who has conducted an assessment that will be 
discussed at the meeting; the pupil when he or she is 
capable of benefiting from the discussion; and any other 
person whose competence is needed due to the nature and 
extent of the pupil's disability. 

The SAT considers the child's strengths and 
weaknesses and weighs the following placement options: 

• Returning the child to the regular classroom with 
changes in the program (no direct special education 
services). 

• Returning the child to the regular classroom with 
program changes and with a scheduled review of the 
child's continuing progress. 




Emotionally 

Disturbed 

Children 

Can Be Mainstreamed 



The plump, brunette 5th grader worked quietly 
at her desk and later shared a book with a 
classmate. To look at Ellen, one would hardly 
suspect that she had attended a special school for 
the severely emotionally disturbed. And yet. on this 
warm June day near the end of Santa Monica's 
school year. Ellen appeared to be a model student. 

It wasn't always this way. 

.lust one year earlier. lUlen was **easily 
dislracied*^ and had "about a K)-.second attention 
span." according lo those who knew her. She 
attended a private school for the severely 
emotionally disturbed and then progressed to a 
special day class at Roo.sevelt lilemcntary School in 
Santa Monica. Hv January of 1^^7. Ellen had 
"gradu.ued" to a regular fifth-grade class with help 
from a resource specialist. 

"Because of her behavior problems, rllcn was 
several years behind irtmath/\says Marilyn Hirsch. 



the resource specialist. As a result, Ellen's 
individual education plan called for spending P/: 
hours each day in the resource room. The goal was 
not only to improve Ellen's math skills but to teach 
her to work independently. 

*i don't object to ha\ing handicapped children in 
the classroom," says Sheila Fields, Ellen's fifth- 
grade teacher. "But I think they need outside help. 
It can be a strain on children to be in class all day. 
They need a time out to get more individual 
attention," she explains. 

lillen now takes turns, raises her hand, 
contributes to a di.scu.ssion and takes part in a class 
play. 

This last accomplishment alone is a measure of 
her progress. One year earlier. Ellen was removed 
from a summer .school play because she could not 
wait her turn. 
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• Assigning the child to a regular class for most of the 
day, supplemented by help from the resource 
specialist program. 

• Assigning the child to a regular class for most of the 
day with help from DIS. 

• Assigning the child to temporary short-term 
instruction in home or hospital. 

If more diagnostic information is needed or if special > 
class placement is indicated, the child is referred to the 
Educational Assessment Service (EAS). 

The Educational Assessment Service (EAS) is a team 
of specialists that is available to assess children with more 
intensive needs. Each SESR must have at least one full- 
time EAS containing specialists representing the fields of 
health, psychology, social work, speech, language, 
hearing and special education. In addition to assessing 
the children, the specialists help to formulate each child's 
educational plan. 

The EAS meeting is chaired by a program specialist or 
the special education administrator. The meeting is 
attended by special education teachers or specialists; 
relevant members of the assessment service; and the 
parent, parent representative or child advocate. Regular 
classroom teachers, the child and other qualified persons 
are expected to attend when they can benefit or add 
materially to the discussion. 

Extensive information is compiled for consideration at 
the EAS meeting. It may include: 

• A description of the child's disability expressed in 
functional terms. 

• An evaluation of the child's behavior, thinking 
ability and coordination compared to children of 
similar age and cultural background. 

• A history' of the child's physical development (at 
what age he or she started walking, talking, etc.). 

• The child's health status, including hearing and 
vision test. 

• An observation of the child's ability to function at 
home, at school and in a diagnostic class. 

• An assessment of career and vocational aptitudes 
for secondary pupils. 

When a health problem exists that affects the child's 
education, the assessment service obtains a description of 
the pupiPs physical, emotional or neurological problem 
from a licensed physician or surgeon. 

Based on the assessment results and the information 
gathered, the EAS makes a placement recommendation. 
All the options available to the SA I' are still available 
(regular class, resource specialist, designated services). In 
addition. FAS can: 

• Recommend placement in a special class or center. 

• Recommend placement in a special class with 
designated instruction and service. 

• Refer the child to the state schools for the deaf, blind 
or neurologically handicapped for more intensive 
diagnosis or placement in the stale school's 
instructional program. 



• Recommend placement in a nonpublic, 
nonsectarian school or agency. 

Step 5— Individualized Education Progfam (lEP). 

Each child placed in a special education program receives 
an individualized education program. The program or 
plan describes the pupil's present levels of achievement 
and sets long-range goals and annual objectives for 
improvement. The periodic objectives are then broken 
down into short-term objectives for a teacher's lesson 
plans and curriculum. 

Goals may be set in basic skills— reading, 
computation, writing and speaking. They may also be set 
for body coordination, heaUh and hygiene, self-concept, 
adjustment to school and community, physical education 
and recreation, and for vocational and career 
development. Some children may need self-help goals. A 
child may have a self-help goal of learning to dress 
himself or herself. A short-term objective to accomplish 
that goal could be basic skills such as learning to tie shoes, 
zip pants and button shirts. 

In addition to goals and objectives, the educational 
plan must specify impartial criteria for measuring 
whether each objective has been met. The plan must also 
list the type of placement, when services are to begin and 
the anticipated amount of time the child will need to 
spend in each program or service. If a child in a special 
class or nonpublic school is expected to transfer to a 
regular class, the educational plan should contain 
methods for the transition. 

Step 6— Enrollment in Special Program. No child 
may be enrolled in a special education program without 
written permission from the parent. 

Step 7 — Ongoing Evaluation of Pupil 
Progress. Each child enrolled in a special education 
program must be reviewed by the SAT or EAS at least 
once a year. At that time, the child's educational plan can 
be modified by joint agreement of the group. The parent 
can also request a review by the EAS any time he or she 
feels the child is not making adequate progress. 

Rights of Parents and Students 

Under the Master Plan, parents of exceptional 
children have important new rights. As previously noted, 
parents may participate in developing their child's 
educational program, and they ca.^ approve or veto 
testing and placement in special education. 

In addition to these rights, parents and students have 
the right to appeal decisions on any of the following 
issues: identification of the student as an individual with 
exceptional needs; assessment of the student; 
implementation of the educational plan; and the denial, 
placement, transfer or termination of special service to a 
student. 

I he procedures for appeal are spelled out in state law: 

• I he parent or student requests a hearing panel, rhe 
Rl.A director or his designee must meet informally 
with the person to discuss the concern. Ihe parent 




has the right to examine any material in the child's 
file and to make copies at nominal expense. The 
RI.A director may authorize modifications to the 
child's educational plan to satisfy the parent. If the 
meeting fails to resolve the problem, a fair hearing 
panel must be formed. 

• The Fair Hearing Panel is composed of three 
impartial persons who are knowledgeable about the 
handicaps in question. The panel members may not 
be employees of the school district, county school 
system or of the SESR, Employees of private 
schools are also disqualified if the school is being 
considered for the student's placement. The parents 
select one panel member, the school district selects 
another and the two panelists select the third. If the 
panelists cannot agree, the choice is made by the 
county superintendent. If the superintendent is part 
of the hearing, he asks an administrator from 
another school district to make the selection. 

• Fither party can appeal the decision of the Fair 
Hearing Panel to the California state 
superintendent of public instruction. The parents 
and local agency may file oral or written appeals at a 
hearing before the state superintendent or his 
designee. After the hearing, the person who has 
heard the case must send a written decision with 
reasons to both the local agency and the parent. 

• Both parties have the right to appeal to a civil court. 

Paying for the Master Plan 

1 he switch from categorical programs to the Master 
Plan is accompanied by increases in state special 
education allowances. The increases will compensate for 
increased program costs and inflation over the last 10 
years since the categorical formulas were set. Fhey will 
also be necessary to accommodate the increased number 
of eligible children who will be served. 

Legislation allocates a specific amount of money for 
each special class, each resource specialist program and 
each hour of DIS. Funds are allocated on a per pupil 
basis: 

• For nonpublic school services. 

• For identification, assessment and instructional 
planning. 

• For management and support services, including 
administrative services, program evaluation, staff 
development, instructional equipment and 
materials. 

• For special transportation services. 

In addition to determining the formulas f(^r allocating 
funds for Master Plan implementation, AB 1250 
instructs the state superintendent of public instruction to 
develop a proposal to provide funds **on an equalization 
basis for capital outlay, including the removal of 
architectural barriers for individuals with exceptional 
needs.'' The superintendent's proposal will help school 



districts comply with the federal Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, which requires schools to make their programs 
accessible to handicapped persons. 

Evaluation Requirements 

Each SESR must evaluate the effectiveness of its 
Master Plan program in an annual report submitted to 
the state superintendent of public instruction. The state 
superintendent, in turn, will make a report to the State 
Board of Education, the Legislature and the governor. 
Each local report must contain: 

• Costs of the Master Plan. 

• Pupil performance. 

• Number of pupils served by instructional setting 
(compared with the previous year). 

• Changes in the placement of pupils to the least 
restrictive setting. 

• Amount of parental involvement. 

• Extent of staff development. 

• Degree to which services are provided. 

• Degree of interagency coordination. 

• Extent that program objectives ar^ met in terms of 
parent, pupil, teacher and administrator 
satisfaction. 

Local agencies must also tabulate the number of 
exceptional children by race and ethnic group for the 
Master Plan categories: physically, communicatively, 
severely and learning handicapped. 




Here's What DIS Means 

Designated instruction and services (DIS) are 
available to pupils in both regular and special 
classes in the following areas: 

• Language, speech and hearing. 

• Audiologicat services. 

• Visually handicapped. 

• Orientation and mobility. 

• Home and hospital instruction. 

• Physical, occupational or other authorized 
therapy. 

• Supplemental instruction and services. 

• Adaptive physical education. 

• Driver training instruction. 

• Services in career preparation, work study 
and occupational training. 

• Psychological services. 

• School social work. 

• Vision therapy. 

• Specially designed physical education. 



Six State Schools Provide Specialized Services 



California has six residential schools to serve 
children whose needs are so specialized that they 
cannot be met by the local school district. I hey 
serve the blind, the deaf and the neurologically 
handicapped. Serving Calit'ornia residents ages 3 to 
21 years free of charge» the schools are supported by 
the slate as a- specialized part of the public school 
system. | 

All six schools will continue to serve the same 
functions undt:r the Master Plan. In fact, they have 
been involving parents and implementing 
mdi\idualized education plans key ingredients of 
the Master Plan for s()me time. 

I heir goal: to give special training or therapy t(^ 
mmimi/e the effects of the handicaps and to enable 
children to return totheir local schools as quickly as 
possihle. 

C alifornia School f or {he Blind \\\ Berkeley ( K-8) 
serves blind, deat-blmd and mullihandicapped 



children. The elementary program is emphasized. 
Priority is given to ihe mastery of communication 

and mobility skills. | 

California Schools for the Deaf'xn Berkeley and | 

Riverside (K- 12) serve deaf and multihandicappped I 

children (except deaf-blind). Priority is given to 5 

secondary students who "need a comprehensive i 

program and to elementary children whose needs ^ 

cannot be met by the local school. ; 

California Diagnostic Schools for the f 

Neurologically Handicapped are situated in San i 

Francisco, Fresno and Los Angeles. They serve I 
learning disabled, autistic and emo.ionally 
disturbed children. Parent and child receive meals 
and lodging at the school during a five-day 

evaluation period. The results are discussed with ^ 

the parents and local-«chool officials, and a joint 1 

decision is reached regarding the most appropriate ?■ 

placement for the child. I 



In addition to the annual reports, the state 
superintendent must order program and fiscal reviews to 
be conducted in Master Plan schools. 

Ihe California Slate Department of Education is 
expected to contract for independent evaluations of the 
program that measure long-range improvement of 
academic and nonacademic skills; satisfaction of parents, 
pupils, teachers and administrators; program 
effectiveness; and improvement of professional skilis 
among school staff. 

Interaction for the Handicapped 

One of the Master Plan'.s primary goals is to end the 
traditional isolation of handicapped students. AB 1250 
expresses this goal as a "program which promotes 
maximum interaction with the general school population 
in a manner which is appropriate to the needs of both." 
I he federal Fducation for All Handicapped Children Act 
expresses the same philosophy by saying that 
handicapped children should be educated in the least 
restrictive environment appropriate to their needs. 

Many people fear that **maximum interaction** and 
**least restrictive educational environment" mean that 
severely handicapped children will be "dumped" on 
teachers already .struggling to serve the needs of 25 to 30 
other children. This is not the intent of either law. since 
such a situation would not be appropriate to the needs of 
either handicapped or nonhandicapped children. 

Instead, educators say regular class participation is 
intended for children who can generally function in the 
regular class but who need special help for part of the day 
from a resource specialist or I)IS teacher. Although the 
regular teacher has the child for most of the day. a highly 



trained specialist is available to work with the child on the 
child's greatest needs. 

A number of California schools have been piloting the 
Master Plan since 1974. In these districts, some children 
have been moved from special to regular classes. 
Significantly, however, many who have been assigned to 
the resource specialist program were already enrolled in 
regular classes. Instead of adding to the burden of the 
regular teacher, the .resource specialist program often 
biings help to students who traditionally have required 
much of the classroom teacher's attention. 

Although placing handicapped children in regular 
classes can be successful, it is seldom easy. Directors in 
several pilot programs have found that training and 
additional help must be provided to the regular teacher if 
regular class placement for the handicapped is to be a 
success. Such training, however, should not be limited to 
the teacher; even the youngest nonspecial education 
students can be helped to understand and welcome a 
handicapped child to the classroom. 

Education from Cradle to Adulthood 

The Master Plan supports the concept of early 
childhood education by requiring that special education 
services be provided to certain children by age 3 and by 
encouraging educational agencies to provide help to even 
younger children. 

RLAs must serve children between the ages of 3 and 4 
years 9 months who need intensive special education 
services. Such children are eligible for special classes, 
state schools, nonpublic schools and designated 
instruction. 

At the option of the local agency and with the approval 
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of the Srate Board of Education, programs also may be 
offered for children below age 3 who are profoundly 
handicapped or whose physical, emotional or intellectual 
development is seriously delayed. 

Children above 4 years 9 months are eligible for 
kindergarten and the full range of special educatiim 
services. 

rhe preschool and infant programs fill the public 
schooling gap for children who need therapy and 
educational services Sefore kindergarten age. Ihe 
rationale for early special education is that the effects of a 
handicap can be minimized by reaching a child at a 
younger age. For example, it is important for deaf 
children to learn to communicate at the same age that 
most other children begin talking and understanding 
words. Children learn language when very young at a 
faster rate than at any other time in their lives. If deaf 
children do not receive special help during these critical 
early years, they start school several years behind in 
vocabulary. Catching up is extremely difficult because 
the time for rapid language learning has passed. Similar 
principles of development apply to other physical and 
mental abilities. 

.lust as the special needs of preschoolers are 
recognized, the Master Plan accommodates students 



who need special services beyond age 18. Assembly Bill 
1250 requires SF.SRs to serve 19 to 21 year-olds who meet 
the followivg two criteria: 

• rhey were enrolled or eligible for special education 
before their 19th birthday. 

• I hey have not completed their prescribed education 
program. 

By serving preschool, school-aged and postschool- 
aged individuals, the Master (Man provides exceptional 
individuals with the maximum opportunity to receive a 
meaningful public education. 

Ingredients of the Local Plan 

Procedures to carry out each o< the Master Pldus 
provisions from individualized education to the 
appeals process must be spelled out in each local 
comprehensive plan, in addition to the key provisions 
previously described, the comprehensive plan must: 

• Provide for development of a special education 
curriculum. 

• .Specify how the superintendent of each 
participating district will be involved in the policy 




Instructional Goals of Special Education 



ihc major instructional goals of special 
education are similar to those of general education. 
I'hcy are: 

• Comtnuniiadon skills io assist pupils in 
acquiring and using, to the extent of their 
capacity, the basic communication skills 
which will benefit the individual and society. 

• Information to assist pupils in learning how 
to obtain and use information. 

• Phxsiiul ileveUypment to assist pupils in 
developing physically to the extent ot their 
abilities. 

• /\r\onal values io assist pupils in reaching 
and maintaining their mental and emotional 
potential and to establish acceptable moral 
and ethical standards. 

• On upaiional preparation to assist pupils in . 



preparing for careers, ranging from working 
at home to full-tim? employment. 
Problem solving— Xo assist pupils in solving 
problems inherent to living in a complex and 
changing world. 

Social values—io assist the total education 
community in accepting the responsibility for 
preparing itself for maximum acceptance of 
children with a wider range of individual 
differences than may have been present during 
the past few years. The result will be that 
normal pupils will have greater understanding 
of individual differences and all persons will 
be better prepared to live in a world of infinite 
variety. 

Development of intellectUjU potential —Xo 
assist and promote the intellectual 
development of all exceptional individuals. 



and decision-making process. 

• Specify how each district special education 
administrator will coordinate administration within 
the SFSR 

• Describe how psychological and health services will 
be provided. 

• Provide opportunities for physical education. 

• Provide for individualized career and vocational 
development, with emphasis on vocational training 
at the secondary level. 

• Provide for seeking' out all individuals with 
exceptional needs from birth through age 21 who 
live in the area served by the plan« including 
preschool and other children not enrolled in school 
programs. 

• Provide for continuing staff development for 
regular and special education teachers, 
administrators, volunteers and other staff. 

Community Advisory Committee 

Each SESR must establish community advisory 
committee to assist in the development of the local 
comprehensive plan and provide advice and support to 
the administration. Parents must compose a majority of 
the committee, including parents of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children. The committee must also 
include special education students, regular and special 
education teachers, other school personnel, 
representatives of other public and private agencies and 



persons interested in the needs of exceptional individuals. 

Each local comprehensive plan must specify the 
selection procedure for committee members and the 
duties of the committee. In addition to advising the RLA 
in the development of the plan, the committee should 
encourage public involvement in the plan's development, 
assist in parent education and help review programs. 

Staff Training 

A smooth and successful transition to the Master Plan 
depends on adequate inservice training for all persons 
involved in the implementation: regular and special 
education teachers, paraprofessionals, principals, 
parents and the specialists who participate in the SAT 
and EAS. 

Assembly Bill 1250 requires the training of school 
personnel to identify pupils with exceptional needs. 
Parent education is the responsibility of community 
advisory committees (CACs), which are discussed later in 
this report. 

Inservice training for all instructional staff should be 
designed and implemented by a group that includes 
classroom teachers, the principal and other school 
employees. Classroom teachers should constitute a 
majority of the group. The training should include a 
diversity of activities, and it should be regularly 
scheduled during the year. The content should be 
evaluated and modified on a continuing basis. 



Chapter II 



Pilot 

Programs: 

View from the Vanguard 



I n April 1974, )ust three months after the Master Plan 
was adopted by the State Board of Education, 
Assemblyman Frank Lanterman introduced AB 4040. 
Ihis bill created a three-year pilot program and 
appropriated $24 million, enough to fund six 
Responsible local Agencies (Rl.A) the first year. An 
RLA is the school district or other geographic area 
designated as the agent responsible for coordination of 
the Master Plan for Special Fducation in the SESR. AB 
4040 passed both houses unanimously and was signed by 
the governor on Sept. 27. 1974. 

I he first six RI.As were funded during 1975 and began 
serving children during the 1975 76 school year. They 
are: 

• Sacranwnfo Citv I'nif'ieJ School Disfrid a school 
district with 43,000 students. 

• Santa \lonk a Vnified School District a school 
district with 14.000 students. 

• Contra Costa County -a county office of education 
and 16 school districts with 57,000 students. 

• Stanislai4s County a county office of education 
and 29 districts with 53,000 students. 

• Humholiit-M Sorte Counties two counties and 
38 districts with 27,000 students. 

• Santa Barbara Countv a county office of 
education and 24 districts with 55,500 students. 

At the end of their first year under the Master Plan« the 
six RLAs were evaluated by the California State 
Department of Education. In spite of the normal 
problems associated with starting up a new system, the 



pilot programs registered significant progress toward 
meeting Master Plan goals. They served 24 percent more 
exceptional children than in the previous year. At the 
same time, the number of exceptional pupils who were 
identified and unserved was reduced nearly 80 percent by 
mov4ng children from waiting lists into programs. 

Parent involvement in educational decisions is a 
cornerstone of the Master Plan, The evaluation found 
that personal contacts between special education parents 
and the school increased 198 percent over the previous 
year. 

In 1975, the California legislature appropriated 
additional funds for Master Plan pilot programs. The 
money enabled four more RLAs to begin operating, 
bringing the number of RLAs up to the limit of 10 
authorized by AB 4040. The four new RLAs began 
serving children in 1976 77. They are: 

• Ia)s Angeles Unined School Pistrict, Area D -one 
of 12 administrative areas in the district. Area D 
serves more than 42,000 students. 

• San Juan Unified School District--^ district with 
50,000 students in the suburbs of Sacramento. 

• Whittier Area Cooperative -txghi school districts 
with 50,000 students. 

• Tulare County one county office of education and 
49 school districts with 61,000 students. 

Although the 10 pilot programs share many 
similarities, the flexibility of the Master Plan has enabled 
each RLA to develop certain innovations that tailor the 
plan more closely to local needs. The following are 
examples: 
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Identifying Children Who Need Help 

Classiroom teachers often lack training in the 
identification of children with exceptional needs. And yet 
the classroom teacher is possibly in the best position to 
spot the handicapped child who could benefit from part- 
time special education programs. Checklists for 
elementary and secondary teachers were developed by at 
least one program. The checklists contain a series of 
statements describing problems that affect a child's 
success m school.' 

At the start of the school year, each teacher is asked to 
list children who ha\e problems or characteristics noted 
on the checklist. A resource specialist collects the 
checklists and calls a meeting of the school's 
postscreening committee. I he committee consists of the 
principal or administrative designee, the resource 
specialist, program specialist and other personnel as 
needed. The group reviews the checklists and determines 
which children should be referred to the vSA T. 

Not all children referred for evaluation actually need 
special education programs. A fear has been expres.sed, 
for example, that every child who can't read might be 
considered handicapped. The key to proper placement, in 
the opinion of an informed observer, is to first look at the 
child's strengths and weaknesses to see if the problem can 
be corrected through changes in the regular classroom. 
Ihe experience of one program shows that about 30 
percent of the children assessed remain in the classroom 
with some modification in the regular program. In one 
case, the team decided a disruptive sixth grade boy did 
not ha\e emotional problems, but just needed stricter 
limits. At the team's suggestion, the classroom teacher 
established a point system for the student with 
satisfactor> results. 

Using Resource Specialists 

Perhaps the greatest variation among the original 
RI.As is found in the interpretation of the role of the 
resource specialist. As outlined in the Master Plan, 
resource specialists fill a \ariety of roles, including 
teacher, coordinator and diagnostic consultant. ,Some of 
the programs empha^i/e the instructional role and assign 
the maximum limit ot 24 children to the resource 
specialists. 

One RI A is experimenting with the use of two 
categories of resource specialists to divide systematically 
the large number of duties assigned to the role. 
Approximately one-fourth of the staff are resource 
specialist leaders who serve 15 pupils and concentrate on 
coordination functions. I he remaining three-fourths are 
resource specialist teachers who serve 24 pupils and 
specialize in instruction. The program found that there 
are more people who are very good in the classroom than 
there are people who are good at public relations, 
coordination and working with people. During the first 
two years of the program, acme resource specialists 
continued teaching as many as 24 students and passed the 
coordinating tasks on to school administrators. Others 




lowered their teaching load down to 15 and coordinated 
services as well. 

Another program discovered its resource specialists 
also liked to devote their time to leaching. It responded, 
however, not with two categories of specialists, but with a 
job description that limits specialists to spending no more 
than 50 percent of their time in direct instruction. The 
specialists have a caseload of 24 pupils. Each child - 
either alone or in a group receives about one hour a day 
of instruction from a resource specialist. Additional 
instruction is given by an aide under the supervision of 
the resource specialist or by the regular teacher in 
consultation with the specialist. Aides will often follow a 
child back to the regular classroom and work with the 
child there. In this way, the benefits of the Master Plan 
are extended to regular students and their teachers. 

Most resource specialists in at least one program 
concentrate on coordinating special education services, 
consulting with regular teachers and assessing children. 
Individual and small group instruction - usually 
assigned to the resource specialist in other programs -is 
assigned to DIS (Designated Instruction and Services) 
teachers in elementary schools. 

Resource specialists in this program spend .V(^me' time 
in instruction. But the instruction is limited to 
demonstration teaching and diagnostic activities. For 
example, a resource specialist may work with a child on 
.several tasks to find out how the child learns. The 
purpose of such instruction is diagnostic, not remedial. 
Resource specialists also demonstrate teaching 
techniques and introduce new curricula to the classroom 
teacher. 

The primary role of resource specialists in the 
program's junior and senior high schools is to provide 
instruction. Such a procedure is more compatible with 
the structure and sequence of secondary courses. 
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In another case* a program experimented with 
assigning a larger caseload to resource specialists. It gave 
each resource specialist 28 students rather than 24. From 
this experience, the program advises against the larger 
caseload. The larger caseload was **extremely difficult" 
for the resource specialists to handle, along with their 
other duties. Now each resource specialist is serving no 
more than 24 pupils* 

Using Volunteers 

All programs have found volunteers to be a valuable 
addition to the Master Plan. One program began using 
volunteers by recruiting retired teachers to help in the 
resource room and special classes. The volunteer force 
grew by "word of mouth through the grannies." Now 
about 130 volunteers give more than two hours' help each 
day in both special and regular classes. "We're getting 
fantastic service/' a program spokesperson said. "They're 
like an extra set of caring hands.*' 

Some ol the volunteers receive a stipend through the 
federally funded Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
(RSVP). Ai least one-third, however, work for 
nonmonetary rewards. .All volunteers whether paid or 
not sign each child's educational plan as a provider of 
service. " This gives them sanction and importance. Ihey 
no longer see themselves as volunteers," 

Providing iriservice Training 

An on-the-job approach to training teachers was 
followed by at least one of the programs. The best 
mscrvice training happens when a regular teacher comes 
toa SAI (School .'\ppraisal Team) meetingto talk about 
a student, the project spokesperson said. Ihe Master 
Plan becomes personal and meaningful because the 
teacher know> he or she will get help for that student. 

Inscrvice training f')r principals also was considered 
important since principals are usually highly involved 
"doers" and change agents. Project leaders admitted that 
they did not properly "inserv ice" their principals and, as a 
result, the project suffered. 

Ihe principal needs to understand the role of the 
resource specialist, and to undergo the experience of rolc- 
playing a S.\ I meeting. I he Master Plan was pilot-tested 
m seven schools during the planning stages of one 
project. I his gave "hands-on" experience to only a few 
principals. If all principals could have had some direct 
experience, instead of just reading about it or attending a 
conference, some problems could have been avoided. 

Professionals who participate in SA l and FAS 
(Pducational Assessment Service) meetings need training 
in group dynamics and conflict resolution, a project 
director asserted. When professionals differ and argue in 
the meeting, it confu.ses parents and can be counter- 
productive, (iroup process training can equip people to 
express themselves clearly and in a constructive way. 

One Rl.A hired consultants who sat in on some SA I 
and FAS meetings and then talked to administrators. 
Ihe consultants designed role-playing models which 



were used in a two-day workshop. The role-plays were 
videotaped so each participating district could share 
them with their own staff. 

Timing of inservice training can also have a direct 
bearing on its effectiveness. Experience taught at least 
one program that teachers and specialists must perceive a 
need for training before they will be receptive to it. 

The experience of eight schools which piloted the 
resource specialist program during the planning phase 
provides an important lesson. Each school had its own 
approach and ran intodifferent problems duringthe one- 
year shakedown. The cooperative wrote a handbook 
from the memos sent during the year, and the resource 
specialists "loved it,*' The handbook was accepted readily 
for two reasons. I he specialists perceived a need for it, 
and they respected the handbook because the contents 
were based on their own experience. 

rhose with the greatest need for training, however, are 
the classroom teachers. But, as one program leader said, 
they are likely to be the least receptive because of all the 
requirements of other state-mandated programs they are 
expected to fulfill. Once they see how the Master Plan can 
help them and their children, however, they are usually 
more likely to want training, 

improving Management of Time 

After the staff has been trained, it is useful to evaluate 
jobs to see if actual practice resembles the original 
concept. One project developed a time management 
study that has been used with resource specialists and will 
be expanded to include program specialists and DIS 
teachers. Objective observers were hired to "shadow" the 
resource specialists for five days in May. Project leaders 
recommend scheduling such studies for early fallto allow 
time for changes during the same school year. The time 
management studies were designed by a 15-member 
program and instruction advisory committee compo,sed 
of persons representing each job type in the Master Plan. 
Because the studies were designed by the staff, there was 
greater acceptance by tho,se being studied. 

Using Advisory Committees 

Community advisory committees (CACs) in the pilot 
Rl.As assumed a variety of duties, from parent education 
and training to evaluation of the local comprehensive 
plan. In each case, the local committee chose activities 
that were in keeping with local interests and priorities. 

A major priority of one RLA's community advisory 
committee was to develop parent advisory committees 
(PACs) at the district level. Almost half of the school 
districts in the RLA developed separate PACs, Two 
regional PACs were developed to serve smaller districts 
in the northern and southern portions of the projcct*s 
territory. The PACs review programs, make suggestions 
for changes and do '^trouble-shooting,*" such as calling 
attention to the need for more playground equipment at a 
special center. 

The C AC concentrates on parent advocacy activities. 
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such as training, hearing parent grievances and 
accompanying parents to SAT and FAS meetings at the 
parent's request. 

Training for parents is planned collaboratively by the 
C'AC, other interested parents and county staff. In a one- 
day workshop on communication skills, parents were 
given an opportunity to role-play a SAT meeting. They 
were also taught their rights of appeal and how to work 
within the organization for change. 

A CAC in another project also encouraged 
development of PACs at the school level. Ihe 
membership of the PACs is similar to the CAC; both 
contain a majority of parents, including parents of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children. They also 
contain representatives of agencies serving the 
handicapped children as well as teachers and 
administrators in the district or Rl.A. 

I he PACs visit local schools to get feedback and assist 
with the evaluation of programs. They also recruit 
volunteers to help in special and regular classrooms. 

I he CAC concentrated on building public awareness 
of the Muster Plan and on program evaluation. During 
the first two years, the committee established a speakers 
bureau and encouraged newspaper and television 
coverage to explain the Master Plan and its emphasis on 
identifying children in need of special services. 
Committee members review studies made by the Rl.A 
and visit Master Plan schools to collect their own 
information for program evaluations. These visits 
sometimes suggest other areas that need evaluating. 

One of the C^AC's accomplishments has been to 
improve services to preschool-aged handicapped 
children. Through the efforts of the council's standing 
committee on preschool special education, three 
programs for handicapped children were integrated into 
one building. 

In all three programs, specialists visited children in 
their homes and taught parents to stimulate their children 
intellectually and physically. I he services also included 
an assessment and an educational plan that were 
provided through the SAT or F'AS. 

Both district and county advisory committees helped 
to develop and evaluate the comprehensive plan of 
another Rl.A. liach committee also reviews budget 
allocations and disseminates information to the public. 

The committees provide an important two-way 
communications link: they act as a sounding board for 
parent complamts; and they can also mobilize 
community support for special education. 

Another Rl .A's community advisory committee 
(C\AC) has declared that its purpose is "to act in support 
of individuals with exceptional needs by representing 
broad interests in the community and b> promoting 
maximum interact um of parents and community 
members with the department of special education and 
the school district/' 

The CAC* advises the comprehensive plan unit lor 
special education and, through channels, the board of 
education regarding: the further development of the 



comprehensive plan, the review of programs under the 
plan and annual priorities. In addition, the CAC assists 
the comprehensive plan unit with district^developed 
parent education, public information and community 
involvement projects. Ad hoc committees are appointed 
by the CACs chairperson as needed to carry out 
responsibilities. 

It holds 10 regularly scheduled meetings on the second 
Thursday evening of each month September through 
June. All meetings are open to the public, and 
community involvement is encouraged. 

Recruiting Parents 

One program^ CAC contains parent representatives 
from each school who are recruited through the school's 
PTA. These parents become the special education 
representatives for that school and report back to the 
PTA board. 

The PTA network can be outstanding, says the CAC 
chairperson, because it facilitates communication 
between regular parents and special education parents. 
When recruiting parents through the PTA, first priority 
is given to parents of children in special classes and in the 
resource specialist program. But the committee has some 
very dedicated parents of nonhandicapped children. 

As required by law, parents constitute a majority of the 
committee. . Members also include representatives of the 
nursing staff, private schools, a coordinator of special 
education, an employee of the city parks and recreation 
department and a representative of a regional center for 
the developmentally disabled. 

This CAC sees its basic role as one of educating parents 
and teachers. **Wc'rc trying to raise the level of awareness 
of the community about the Master Plan," its 
chairperson says. At the same time, the committee tries tc 
sensiti/.c school professionals to the needs and fears of 
parents. "When parents and teachers understand each 
other, the SAT meeting is bound to be more successful," 
the chairperson explains. 

*'You can't convince a parent that a plan is going to 
work," she says. The solution is not only to sensitize 
teachers, she adds, but to train parents to express their 
concerns and to learn how they as parents can help. 

Developing the Comprehensive Plan 

Fvery interest group that will be affected by the local 
C()mprehensive plan should be informed about and 
involved in the planning. 1 hat's the advice of more than 
one Rl.A director. Ihc way to make people 
knowledgeable is to put them to work actually 
developing the plan. 

More than 350 parents, teachers, administrators and 
others took part in working committees developing the 
RLA plan over a period of 18 months. As each committee 
finished with a proposal, it was reviewed by a group of 
special education directors and by the CAC. When these 
two groups were satisfied, the section was forwarded to 



Statewide Imptementation Moves Ahead 



The State Board of Education 9t its March 1978 
meeting adopted a plan for statewide phase-in of 
the Master Plan by 1981-82, 

The phaseMn will he on a regional basis of not 
more than six regions and the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

At the same March meeting, the Board approved 
seven more RLAs (in addition to the original 10). 
They were: 

• Riverside County 

• San Diego Unified School District 

• Santa Clara County, North (Zone 1) 

• Merced County 

• Santa Cruz-San Benito counties 



• Glenn County 

• Fresno Unified School District 

Nine more RLAs were approved by the Board at 
its' December 1978 meeting. They were: 

• Butte County 

• Marin County 

• sSanta Clara County (Zone 2) 

• Santa Clara County (Zone 7) 

• West San Gabriel 

• Orange Unified 

• West Orange County 

• San Bernardino West 

• Los Angeles Unified (Area D) 
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Using Computerit 

Record-keeping requirements contained in the state, 
and federal special education laws make a computer and 
an efficient management information system a necessity 
for each RLA. Both laws require that handicapped 
children be counted according to several criteria. The 
state law also requires detailed records of programs and 
services provided. 

In addition to the record-keeping functions, a 
computer helps tj ensure that all requirements of the 
stale law arc met for each child. The computer can be 
used to determine that goals are established for each child 
and are reviewed at least annually. A computer can also 



play a key role in making sure that deadlines are met for 
notifying parents and for scheduling placement meetings. 

Some programs use computers to keep track of their 
exceptional children. The program can be modified to 
incorporate changes in data collection requirements and 
can be generalized to any school system in the United 
States. 

Fully automated management information systems 
have also been used. Other SESRs are advised by those 
that use these systems to adapt an existing system, rather 
than spend time developing an entirely new computer 
program. Such a process requires about two years, time 
the SESR ^•can^t afford," 



irt »i 'v,^ -Mir- — 



For More Information 



\ in more information about the pilot programs, write or call these RLA directors: 



• Richai'tl > jmami>to. .inndcuuc Mipcrinicndcni 
( t)nlr;i ( osta Counts Olticc of I ducainm 

''^ Sdntd Harhjra Road 

fMcasani Hiils. C V ^452. V (4I!S) 944- .Vn6 

• Dcucll H H\td. dirotlor 
MiimboIdl'Ocl Ni>rlc Master Pliin 
Hiimhi>ldt (\>unt\ Otiice ol I duration 
JM) Box I4()S 

\ urck.i. ( A 95501. (71)7) 455-7701 

• ^^lhLM I Herbert, project dieetor 
Master Plan for Spceial Education 

I i>s Anjicles I nitied Sehool Dislriit 

P () Box U07. lernnnal Annex 

\ OS Angeles. ( A 9(K)5L {2\}) 625-67{)h 

• \ rank I a . It>r . director 

< vwnprchensivc IMan lor Special I diicaiiori 
Santa Monica I nided School District 
1'^:^ J ourlh Street 

Santa Monica, i \ 90401. (21 \) WV27X5 

• Paul M Millar. duecti>r 
Stanislaus ( i)inprchensi\e Pl.m 

lor Special I ducation 
Stanislaus ( ountv OMice ol I duration 
SOI C ount\ Ccnior HI Ct 
MiHlesio. ( \ 9S^S5. (.\)9) 52f>-659f> 



• Richard E*. Sliavelli, dirccttir 
Comprehensive Plan lor Special Hducation 
Sacra memo City Unified School District 
P.O. Box 2271 

Sacramenlo. CA 95810; (916) 454-8545 

• Ralph Richardson, director 

C omprehensive Plan lor Special Education 
San Juan Unified School I>isirict 
4848 C ottage Way 

C^armichael. C^A 95608; (916) 482-5474 

• Lawrence Schram» manager 

C omprehensivc Plan for Special [education 
Santa Barbara County Office of fiducation 
P.O. Box 6.^07 

Santa Barbara. CA 9.^111: (805) 964-4:" 1 1 

• (juy Chapman, director 
Comprehensive Plan lor Special l-ducalron 
I ulare County Office of Kducalion 
Countv Civic Center 

Visalia. CA 9.^277; (029) 733-6324 

• l.arrv l.indstrom. director 
Whitticr Area C*oopcrati\c 

for Special Kducathin 
1461 1 \ Broadway 
Whitticr. (*A 90604; (213) 944-0241 
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From tlieir Mpcffienccft in |ii«iri«M, 
tlM fim RLA <HrMtortkiriied Witf i^ioii wkick 
ihey ifited to skart witk oilwr seliooliiMfteitaAd 
I. Here are smplet: 



^'Donn try to pfwse in the Matter Pta». Our 
RLA receive^ about one^thinT of its fupdini 
the f.: A year and was expected to*phasein*tlw 
Master Plan over a three-year period. At the 
end of the first year, all programs were 
expected to start at the saaae time. Phasiiig-in 
is like diving iiito a pool of water part way. 
The problem with partial implementation is 
that people who get extra work and not all the 
benefits get a sour view of the Master Plan. 
Only 30 percent of the resource tpecialists 
were hired the first year. Ahhough we were 
funded one-third, we expected full 
cooperation, which was unrealistic. RLAs 
should implement the Master Plan 
simultaneously in all districts. If that is not 
possible, invdlve as many of the large districts 
as po^ible the first year.** 

"A different problem arises when ah SESR 
must implement the Master Plan on short 
notice. We were approved as a pilot program 
about two months before the school year 
began. Although the district wotild ,,have 
preferrtd to implement all prcfgrams 
simaltancottsly— faced with tW time 
linftitations—we chose to place a priority on 
the hiriog aad trauiing 9f maurce sya^alisti 
.There wa»a Knse of *Becond class dHcenahip* 
fromtiM dei ig wai ad iMtmcliom aid special 
ctas nMClWi . It wiM accoiaiy, liofvi^.'i^ 
focus oil the rcMiifcc i|ccWktf iMCMiaaef tnPi^ 
' key rotei they play U Hift aumi ii H pifiiccis 
and la n fciuawli B i fjuiat uTiitpiia aiid 

Ife^MaSifedMato^ s^^F'Afti^^tfiMkA* -"^ — 

tMr'ciMi mmjf prMptt^'tiift'^^ 



• "111 SESIIt fortiiii>tii M iu0 Mm to 
■ hnalisnaut all strntiwu at MMir tiia nnte«tiat 
nil aaint (a* rttctii J iiaii ttow aMiWiftMi^ 
♦ ip a ri a liil i. Whikfcaouft^ipccialpf^Maiicw 






«dikiMiii(Miiifri^ ibMiy oltiii lamiB 
f rolMi. IMbell i^y id liw^ i>Mtiiiciit 

awaie thit fkie poliitiid for resentment exists. 
Doii*t devote lo muth attehtion to the 
resottree specialist that you forget they are 
part M a bigger team." 

• "Don't Hreate unrealistic hopes about the 
Master Plan. The message that has got to get 
across is that thisjs not a iMnacea. The Master 
Plan was not developed to replace traditional 
special education programs but to tmpro\e 
them. There are a lot of good things going on 
in thiditional special education programs. I 
advitt giving equal emphasis to all program 
components , to . avoid misunderstanding. In 
stressing the resource $|pecialist program, the 

, special class got lost. Ptople thought we were 
doing away with special classes.** 

• **Don*t forget the consumer, (nclude students 
wherever possible on committees, 
coniprehensive plan reviews and in input 
sessions.** - 

• "We found that parenis respond weU to a 
positive approach. Part of our inservice 
training for ^fcsoutce speelallito M^iei the 
need for notes going home with ilie diiltl 
about poaitiv* progress at school. Abdut H 
percent of the Kh<^I CjtH|tiKtt^^i^ 

are positive. Aa'l^nnitt. ft 
parentt'^are 'S^hg «At^: iiil^ 
year ^..:«viiMli«itti: 



diiti«it«r ttr nMtIs miiiiViiliiim»* the 
itaelien M ili«y eaii di6 foiiill^ aMitt Ik*' 
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Problems and 
Possibilities 



Chapter III 




The new approach to special education required by 
the Master Plan and federal laws brings with it both 
anxieties and anticipation of substantial improvements 
in the education of handicapped children. Some teachers 
and administrators have concerns about problems that 
can arise, while many parents are filled with hope about 
the benefits that are in store for their children. 

Nonhandicapped children can benefit from having 
earefuMv selected handicapped children in their classes, 
and the communit) as a \\hole can benefit from a 
program that provides handicapped children a far better 
opportunitv to become productive citi/ens. 

Administrative Problems 

basic administrative problems have been 
iderititied bv theorists and practitioners of special 
education programs as potential outcomes ot the Master 
Plan 

Here is a list ol tive problems and responses from those 
who have implemented the Master Plan: 

(1) Lf«rtiinf( dKubilit} groups will be abolished. 

Ki in fion: Children m learning disability groups can 
receive the same services in the resource specialist 
program. Some learning disability group serv ices may be 
retained through designated instruction and .services. 

(2) Inservice training of teachers will be 

costljr. Collective bargaining agreements cover 
working conditions, which include the number of hours 
worked- teachers may not be willing to stay after school, 
so monev mav be needed to provide substitutes to permit 
training during the day. The problem of teacher release 
time could also affect their attendance at SA f meetings. 
I'lemcniarv teachers do niU have planning perii>ds and 



high school teachers with 150 students mav be 
resentful. 

Reaction: Teachers in pilot Master Plan schools 
have been willing to stay for the meetings and training. It 
must be remembered, however, that most of the pilot 
programs arc not in large .^^n area.s and may not be as 
affected by collective bargaining agreements. Inservicc 
training for regular teachers has been given **on-the-|ob'' 
by many resource specialists. Inservicc training can be 
done through a minimum day schedule a few times a year. 
Also, a school can schedule an assembly or a film lor one 
grade level and train the teachers while the students are 
attending the program. Informed observers believe a 
good collective bargaining contract should have a clause 
that allows management to schedule time lor 
professional activities. On the issue of teachers attending 
SAT meetings, some administrators have recommended 
rotating an aide to a class where a teacher must be absent 
for one period. Stale law allows :.m aide to monitor a class 
as long as the aide is under the supervision of a teacher. 

(3) Parent requests for private school care will 
proliferate and be too expensive. 

RcOiUon: 1he opposite happened in l.os Angeles 
and Humboldt-l)el Norte, l.os. Angeles expanded its 
special classes to serve children who have previously 
attended private schools in the city. In Humboldt-Dcl 
Norte, private school placements have decreased. Under 
the Master f^lan. public schools can provide a more 
comprehensive range of services. However, some public 
school officials are still concerned about this potential 
problem. Ihey believe that if the appeals process is 
misused, private school placements could break the 
nation. 
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(4) Time constrtints for diagnosis and placement will 
be difficult to meet. State law requires schools to assess 
children within a given time limit after they are referred to 
the SAT or EAS. The federal Public Uw 94^142 says 
handicapped children must have an individualized 
education program within 30 class days of the start of 
school or within 30 days of placement. 

Reaction: Master Plan pilot RKAsdid live within the 
lime constraints. Special education students were 
'•grandfathered in'' during the first year of 
implementation. 

(5) Paperwork will be overwhelming. 

Heuiii n: I'he paperwork was horrendous the first 
year for most of the Rl,As, and it is still a problem for 
some. Parents must be notified (on paper) when their 
trhild is referred, admitted, reviewed or transferred from a 
special education program. M^ny sheets of paper are 
jsod to describe the child's individualized education 
program and the short-term instructional objectives. The 
process, however, has been streamlined by shortening 
and refinmg forms in many RLAs. 

The Positive Side 

Many regular classroom teachers may see the Master 
Plan as an intolerable burden. It means extra meetings 
and additional work to individualize classwork for the 
child with special needs. 

I hose teachers who did not have special education 
courses in college may feel unprepared and fear that they 
will tail, 'nservice training can help allay some of those 
tears, bu, the most efTective solution is simply to go 
thrt)Ugh the expf;rience once. A study of teacher attitudes 
reported in EJin ution. the quarterly jnurnal, found that 
teachers who had taught handicapped children in their 
classroom were more positive toward mainstreaming 
than teacher^, who had not had this experience. 

Classroom teachers often became much more receptive 
ti) the Master Plan once they began working with the 
specuil education teachers and aides. In one SESR. when 
a special education child leaves the resource specialist, a 
special education aide often goes with him or her. There 
are usualK at least three other children who need special 
help in that class, and the aide can work with all four. In 
that way, the regular teacher benefits. 

SiniilarK. when a resource specialist de\elops 
instructional materials to help a special child in a regular 
class, the materials mi»y help nonhandicapped children as 
well. When y<ui enrich a classroom with new materials, 
vou help all the children. 

Impact on Teachers 

The Master Plan has some "bugs" at the secondary 
lc\el, acciuding to one junior high resource specialist. He 
teels It IS harder to mainstream secondary students in 
niidsemester because of the faster pace of classes In 
.iddition. resource specialists cannot be expected toteacli 
all the specialized subjects available in junior and scnioi 
high Another problem is c<iseload sizes. 



In spite of the problems, however, there are many 
successes. Ted, an 8th grader, started the year in a special 
day class because of his hostile, disruptive behavior. The 
teacher worked with Ted and 1 1 other students on such 
preacademic skills as paying attention and sitting still in 
class. After five months, Ted moved to the resource 
room. "After two months, he chose to go back to regular 
classes," says the resource specialist. **We placed Ted with 
different teachers, and one commented that he didn't 
know Ted was any different from the other students,** she 
explains with pride. Half the teachers graded Ted as 
satisfactory in work habits and cooperation, and half 
gave him an excellent grade. 

Special class teachers and resource specialists alike are 
enthusiastic about parent participation. *'The parents 
have a greater understanding and a more positive attitude 
toward school/' says another resource specialist. '*lt has 
lessened the parents' fear of the handicapped label They 
see that their children aren't abnormal." A special class 
teacher says that through parent participation teachers 
learn whether the child's improved behavior in the 
classroom is carrying over to the home. 

Impact on the Handicapped 

One great hope shared by many handicapped activists 
is that increased contact between disabled and able- 
bodied persons will trigger an attitude shift toward all 
handicapped persons. *The vast majority of society 
thinks of a poster child when they think of handicapped 
persons ... the *poor helpless cripple'/' says Mike 
Vader, manager of Affirmative Action for the Disabled 
at the California State Personnel Board. Vader, who had 




polio at age six. hopes children educated under the 
Master Plan will be spared the isolation he experienced in 
C alifornia schools in the 1950s. He spent four years in 
special schools, mixed in with all types of handicapped 
children, an atmosphere he characterizes as "almost 
babysitting." Although later integrated into regular 
classes. Vader was still excluded from meaningful 
participation in physical education. "My teachers did not 
know how to deal with me/* he said. "I would be sent to 
the locker room to fold towels while the other kids played 
basebalL" 
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Vader also experienced ridicule and neglect at the 
hands of his classmates who did not know how to relate 
to a handicapped person. By integrating the handicapped 
into regular classes, the Master Plan will enable 
nonhandicapped children to understand the special 
problems of the disabled and to accept them as 
individuals, he says. The regular classes will give the 
handicapped child an opportunity to relate to the 
nonhandicapped a .ikill they will need the rest of their 
lives. 

Vader believes parents of handicapped children tend to 
be overprotectivc and that special programs can also 
shelter children too much. -You need to give a child the 
opportunity to fail or he can never taste success,** he says. 
Viewed another wav. the handicapped adult will have a 
difficult time coping if he has never experienced failure as 
a chi^d. 

*M hope people are open enough to make the Master 
F*lan a success/' Vader adds. '*F*eople can think of 100 
reasons why it won't work.** He calls for training of 
principals and teachers. "If a teacher does not want a 
handicapped child in her classroom, the other students 
will pick up on that feeling.*' In such cases, he concludes, 
"a chilci can suffer some detrimental effects that arc worse 
than keeping him isolated.'' 

Impact on Parents 

rhe federal law and the Master Plan represent 
important milestones in establishing the right of parents 
to have a voice in their child's education. Such a right is 
particularly important for the parent of a handicapped 
child because the parent is in the best position iq know 
the needs and the strengths of the child. In addition to 
participation in the child's placement meeting, a parent 
can be an important partner in the child*s education by 
reinforcing the social skills and positive school 
experiences at home 

Ibis partnership is a striking change frorn past 
relatio'ps between educators and parents of exceptional 
children. Historically, educators blamed parents of 
retarded children for their child\ disability. Parents were 
often expected to offer solutions and to bear the burden 
of failure 

I'nder the Master Plan, the school has a responsibility 
to find a solution The burden has changed from pulling 
guilt on the parent to haviOg the school offer solutions, 
lustifv programs and be accountable for the child\ 
progress 

One ol the reasons parents don't want to come to 
school IS that all loo often communication with the 
school has been negative. SliSRs. however, have had a 
higher degree of parent participation. One 
reason: Teachers are encouraged to have frequent, 
positive contacts with the home. 

Stressing the positive is also important in the S A I and 
FAS meetings. Such meetings can be traumatic for 
parents because their child's education is at stake and 
because the parent is frequently outnumbered by high- 
powered specialists When the educators can take pains 
to mention a child's strengths as well as the weaknesses. 



the meeting can be more productive and pleasant for 
parents. 

Because the Master Plan is an improvement over the 
old system, optimistic parents can fall into the trap of 
thinking new teachers and new services will ^'cure*" their 
child, erasing all vestiges of her or his disability. 

One parent, who is active on a CAC, says the Master 
Plan concept is threatened when people start looking to it 
for cures and threatening lawsuits. "Regular programs 
don*t promise to turn out scholars, and the Master Plan 
can*t promise to turn out normal students/' she explains. 
"It*s important to help parents accept the reality of their 
child's handicap." 

Sometimes parental expectations can be a problem for 
the professional. One parent expresses a hope that 
administrators will approach the Master Plan as an 
opportunity rather than a burden. "We need 
commitment, not just compliance. Unfortunately,*' she 
adds, "there are some people who are interested only in 
protecting against lawsuits.** And then there are people 
who really want to serve the handicapped -people who 
really believe kids are entitled to equal educational 
opportunity. 

Another parent also active in a local CAC fears that the 
Master Plan may promise too much. No school has an 
endless amount of money, and some children will get 
fewer hours of therapy or service than their parents feel 
are necessary. "The Master Plan brings great hope that 
many children will reach their highest potential," she 
says. "But that promise is tempered by financial limits." 

Impact on the Regular Student 

Some parents of nonhandicapped children fear that 
the presence of handicapped children in regular classes 
will adversely affect the quality of their child's education. 
In fact, according to educators who have implemented 
the Master Plan, the resource specialist program for 
handicapped students benefits all students in the class by 
providing new instructional materials and consultant 
help to the classroom teacher. 

Perhaps more important, the handicapped child can 
add a new dimension to the class, they point out. When 
young children become friends with a person who is 
different, they usually gain sensitivity and an 
appreciation for individual differences. 

The validity of this premise has been proven in a 
Modesto elementary school which formed an Amigo 
Club. It pairs regular students with orthopedically 
handicapped students. Club members meet the buses, 
help the handicapped children with their wraps and assist 
the children with swimming during adaptive physical 
education. The Amigo Club has become a status 
symbol the "in" thing to do and the regular students 
are fighting to get in. When a new school was built and 
some of the children were split up, parents expressed 
regret that their children would no longer have contact 
with the handicapped children. Tht parents felt their 
child*s participation in the Amigo Club made the child 
more tolerant of others. 

» ?s 



Impact on Society 

An improved system of special education can benefit 
society by reaching and serving children with learning 
problems children who now **fall through the cracks'* of 
the school system and turn to deviant behavior. Persons 
involved in the juvenile justice system have discovered a 
surprisingly high correlation between juvenile 
delinquency and an inability to learn. In 1975, the Santa 
Clara County Office of Education conducted a study of 
students in the juvenile court schools in San Diego, l.os 
Angeles and Santa Clara counties. The study found that 
83 percent of the more than 1,000 students in juvenile 
court schools were eligible for educationally 
handicapped programs. 

In (\)lorado, one special education teacher asssigned 
to work with teenagers at a short-term detention facility 
estimated that 9K percent of the juveniles had at least one 
learning disability. Another Colorado facility informally 
diagnosed juveniles by asking them to fill out a form 
upon admission. Ihe staff was shocked to learn that 
about one-fourth could not tell time, distinguish right 
from left or identify colors or days of the week. Another 
one-fourth failed a visual screening designed to test depth 
perception and color blindness. 

C*hildren with such undiagnosed learning problems are 
destined to fail repeatedly, become frustrated and drop 
out of school. Without skills, they are unable to find work 
or acceptance, school officials point out. Under such 
circumstances, many young people turn to drugs and 
crime. 

t'ersons with severe physical handicaps become 
dependent in their ways. The federal government paid $9 
billion in social security benefits to nearly 3 million 
disabled persons in 1976, according to the Department of 
Health, Fducation and Welfare's Social Security 
Administration. In the past, persons with the ability to 
work have been relegated to low-paying jobs because of 
job discrimmation. f or those with expensive medical 
hills. It was not feasible to work because they could lose 
Medicare benefits. 

The \icious dependence cycle can be broken through 
special education and vocational training. A study was 
conducted bv WT.. F'indley ot C\)lorado State College in 
I97() of lO.S mentally retarded persons who received 



vocational training in public schools in Texas and 
Colorado. }n three of the four cities, the average pupil 
was expected to repay the cost of his or her education in 
income taxes after 10 years of work. 

A study in 1971 by George Wright and Kenneth 
Reagles of the University of Wisconsin Regional 
Rehabilitation Research Institute found that medically 
handicapped persons would return $25 in increased 
lifetime earnings for each dollar spent on vocational 
rehabilitation. In addition, 89 percent of the physically 
disabled, emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded 
persons who received help were able to move from the 
welfare rolls to gainful employment an estimated 
savings of $200,000 each year. 

Special education can also benefit persons who are too 
severely handicapped to work. The retarded person who 
would otherwise be institutionalized can lead a more 
meaningful life if special training can equip that person to 
live at home. Others, with training, can lead fairly 
independent lives in group homes. In addition to 
individual benefits, society benefits when handicapped 
persons need fewer state-supported services. 

Although dollars and cents are important, the most 
compelling reason for special education is a human one. 
"Everyone wants to regard himself or herself as a 
productive member of society," says Mike Vader, 
manager of Affirmative Action for the California State 
Personnel Board. "This country has a social 
responsibility to the handicapped, not as charity, but to 
give each disabled person the chance to become an 
integral part of society. There are many well equipped 
disabled persons who just rteed an opportunity,'* he adds. 

It is tragic when disabled persons overcome their 
personal handicaps only to be "crippled'' by the negative 
attitudes of those who could hire them. It is hoped that 
tl^rough the Master Plan, increased contact between 
disabled and able-bodied persons will reduce the barriers 
of fear and mistrust that each group has for the other. 
When children can learn to joke and play unself- 
consciously with their handicapped peers, this attitude 
will spill over to parents and eventually to society as a 
whole. If that day ever arrives, the handicapped will have 
found their rightful place in a society that has too often 
neglected them in the past. 
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FEDERAL LAW: 
Education as a Birthright 

// is the purpose of this Act to assure that all hanJicappeJ chUtlren 
have available to them , . , a free appropriate public education 
w hich emphasizes special education and related services designed to 
meet their unique needs . . , 

Education for 

All Handicapped Children Act, 
PL 94-142 



1 he Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(Public Lau 94^142) was passed by Congress on Nov. 29. 
1975. It established the concept that all children, 
regardless of handicap, are entitled to a free public 
education appropriate to their needs. As defined in the 
law, "free public education"* is schooling, provided at no 
charge to the parents, is under public supervision and is 
paid for with public funds. The education is 
"appropriate." according to the law. if the services 
conform to the recommendations of the child's 
individualized education program. 

As with the California state law. free public education 
means thai children referred to a private nonsectarian 
school by public school systems can have their room, 
board, tuition and transportation paid for with public 
funds, f he quality of the child's education is protected by 
the condition that the private school must meet state 
standards before public funds may be used. 

Who Is Handicapped? 

Handicapped children, according to federal 
regulations, arc those children w ho are evaluated as being 
mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, \isually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, orthopedically impaired, other health 
impaired or learning disabled children who require 
special education and related services. 

This federal definition of handicapped is more specific 
than the one used in California's Master l^lan. California 
schools arc required by the Master Plan to serve all 
children who ha\e "a demonstrated handicap" or a 
disorder that requires special instruction beyond what 
can be provided in the regular classroom. Although more 
children are eligible for special education under the state 
law, the two laws are compatible. 

Another distinction between the two laws is that 
federal funds can only pay for disabilities mcludcd in the 
federal definition. F or example, the Master Plan requires 



schools to serve drug dependent and pregnant pupils. 
Schools receive state funds, but not federal funds, for 
educating those students because their disabilities are not 
included in the federal definition of handicapped. 

Federal Deadlines 

PI. 94-142 sets several deadlines for implementation. 
On Oct. 1 . 1977. schools were required to start providing 
a '*free and appropriate education'* to all handicapped 
children who were already being served. That deadline 
also applied to provisions for an individuali/ed education 
program, an effort to educate the child in the "least 
restrictive" educational environment, parent 
participation, nondiscriminatory testing and the right to 
appeal educational decisions. 

Schools were required to serve all handicapped 
individuals between the ages of 4.9 and 18 after Sept. I, 
1978. Within two years by Sept. I, 1980 all 
individuals ages 3 to 21 must be served. The law exempts 
states from serving those under age 6 and over age 17 if 
such a requirement would conflict with court orders, 
state law or practice. 

California schools will ultimately serve all ages called 
for in PL 94-142. but the timetable will be different. The 
.state required its schools to be serving all handicapped 
children in kindergarten through graduation from high 
school by Oct. I, 1977. Schools are required to educate 
individuals ages 3 and 4 in certain programs, but only 
pupils requiring intensive service and only after the 
schools phase in the Master Plan. (Under the state's 
Assembly Bill 1250. schools will be phased into the 
Master Plan during the years 1978 to 1982.) 

Irt order to encourage services for preschool children. 
PL 94-142 provides incentive grants to pay for services to 
children who are between 3 and 5 years of age. California 
allocated this money to local school districts, based on 
applications which describe the local program and the 
children to be served. I his resourcx? is in addition to state 
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preschool programs directed and funded by the State 
Department of Education's Office of Child 
Development. 

Federal Priorities 

In addition to the deadlines. Congress set two priorities 
for states and school districts. Federal funds should be 
used first to serve handicapped children who are 
receiving no education of any kind and second to serve 
the most severely handicapped within each disability who 
are receiving an'^inadequate'^ education. The regulations 
describe an inadequately served child as one who receives 
some but not all of the services called for in the child's 
individualized education program. The deadline for 
compliance was Sept. 1, 1978. 

A similar timetable applies to the individualized 
education program. For children not presently receiving 
special education services, a planning meeting must be 
scheduled within 30 school days of the child's 
identification as a handicapped person or within 30 
school days of the start of school Children already 
receiving special education must have a plan by the 
beginning of each school year. 

The individualized education program (lEP) is 
developed in a meeting attended by the child's teacher, 
parents, a representative of the local educational agency 
and« when appropriate^ the student. The lEP must 
contain: 

• A statement of the student's present levels of 
educational performance. 

• Annual goals and instructional objectives. 

• The specific educational service needed and the 
extent the student will be able to participate in the 
regular program. 

• The starting date and anticipated duration of special 
education services. 

• The criteria and evaluation procedures to be used in 
determining whether the goals and objectives have 
been achieved. 

Watch Those Tests 

Both state and federal law reflect a concern that no 
child be erroneously placed in special education. There is 
a widespread belief that traditional intelligence tests are 
inaccurate measures for some children because the test's 
structure and content may be biased toward white, 
middle-class values and experiences. 

In addition to cultural bias, lome tests may be 
linguistically biased for a child whose parents speak a 
language other than English at home. 

The state law prohibits the use of discriminatory tests, 
and the federal law spells out this taboo in detail: 

• Tests and other assessment materials must be 
administered in the child's native language -unless 
it is clearly not feasible to do so. 

• The assessment material should be validated for the 
specific purpose used, and it should be administered 



by persons who meet applicable state certification 
or licensure requirements. 

• The assessment should include tests tailored to 
measure specific areas of educational need. It 
should not be limited to those areas that measure a 
single general intelligence quotient (I.Q ). 

• Schools should ensure that tests given to a child with 
impaired sensory, manual or speaking skills 
accurately reflect the skill or intelligence the test is 
intended to measure rather than the effect of the 
physical disability. 

• No one test or type of test may be used as the sole 
criterion for placement. 

• Placement decisions should be based on 
information in addition to test results, including the 
child's physical condition, socio-cultural 
background and behavior at home and at school. 
The weight given to each of these sources should be 
documented, 

• The interpretation of the assessment and the 
subsequent placement of the child should be made 
by persons who are knowledgeable about the child, 
can interpret the assessment results and are aware of 
the placement options available to provide special 
education services. 

• If assessments show the child does not need special 
services, the child must be returned to or remain in 
the regular classroom. 

Full Educational Opportunity 

A school district that provides excellent training in the 
basic skills might still discriminate against handicapped 
children if electives and extracurricular activities are not. 
structured to permit their participation. To guard against 
this possible abuse, regulations for PL 94*142 call for 
local schools and each state to set timelines to allow each 
child full educational opportunity. This means 
"handicapped children must have available to them the 
variety of programs and services available to 
nonhandicapped children, including art, music, 
industrial arts, home economics and Vocational 
education**. 

Nonacademic and extracurricular activities should be 
provided in a manner that provides equal access to all 
children. These activities include health services, 
athletics, recreational services, special interest groups or 
clubs sponsored by the state or school; student 
employment; and student referral to agencies that serve 
handicapped persons. 

Least Restrictive Environment 

To end segregation of exceptional individuals, PL94- 
142 requires state education agencies to ensure that "^to 
the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped 
children— including children in public or private 
institutions— are educated with children who are not 
handicapped." 

In order to provide "appropriate" education, the law 
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requires states and school districts to offer a ^continuum 
of alternative placements,^ including instruction in 
regular classes, special classes, special schools, home 
instruction and instruction in hospitals and institutions. 
The schools must also provide supplementary services, 
such as resource and itinerant teachers, to assist 
exceptional children assigned to regular programs. 

Like California's Master Plan. PL 94-142 encourages 
contact between handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children when such interaction is in the best interest of 
both. 

Staff Development 

The staff development requirements of PL 94-142 are 
also compatible with the Master Plan. The federal law 
requires inservice training for general and special 
education teachers and support personnel and any other 
personnel **neccssary to carry out the purposes of the 
act.** 

Each state education agency is required to survey 
annually the needs in the state to ensure that a sufficient 
number of adequately trained personnel are available. 
PL 94-142 also requires the state to ensure that training 
provided by educational agencies includes: 

• The use of incentives whicn ensure participation by 
teachers (such- as released time, payment for 
participation, options for academic credit^ salary 
step credits or certification renewal). 

• The involvement of local staff in the planning. 

• The use of innovative practices that have been found 
to be effective. 

The Master Plan requires each RLA to include staff 
development in its local comprehensive plan. By 
reviewing each local comprehensive plan, the state is able 
to ensure that local agencies meet the requirements of PL 
94-142. 

Snfeguarding Pupil and Parent Rights 

PL 94-142 specifies many rights that give parents an 
opportunity for meaningful participation in decisions 
regarding their child's education. First, parents must be 
given detailed, written notice any time the school plans to 
change or refuses to change the^identification, assessment 
or educational placement of a handicapped child. The 
notice must be: 

• Written in language understandable to the general 
public. 

• Provided in the native language of the parent or 
other mode of communication used by the parent. 

• Translated orally or by other means to the parent 
whose language or communication is not a written 
language. 

The school district must obtain a written, informed 
and voluntary consent from the parent before the child 
may be assessed. The school is also obligated to inform 



parents of their right to obtain an independent 
assessment and to have the results of the independent 
assessment considered in determining the child's 
placement. If parents disagree with the results of the 
school evaluation, they have a right to an independent 
assessment at public expense. 

Schools may appeal the independent assessment 
request. 

As in the Master Plan, PL 94-142 gives parents and 
pupils the right to appeal decisions on the following 
issues: 

• Identification of the child as handicapped. 

• Assessment of the pupil or implementation of the 
educational plan. 

• The denial, placenient, transfer or termination of 
the pupil in a special education program. 

PL 94-142 specifies that hearing procedures are to be 
esublished by the state. Those procedures must allow the 
parent to appeal to the state education agency and to sue 
in civil court. The fair hearing panel created by the 
Master Plan satisfies these requirements of the federal 
law. 

Confidentiality 

PL 94-142 also protects the confidentiality of a 
student's school records. Parents have a right to inspect 
and obtain copies of any ""personally identifiable"* 
information about their child that is used by an 
educational agency in connection with the child's special 
education. The regulations define ""personally 
identifiable^ as information that includes: the name of 
the child or another family member; the child*s address; 
an identifying number such as a social security number; 
or ""a list of personal characteristics or other information 
which would make it possible to identify the child with 
reasonable certainty.*' 

Agencies with such records must keep a log of those 
individuals who see the records, including the person's 
name, the date and the reason for seeing the records. The 
requirement does not apply to parents or to employees 
who work with the child. The agency must obtain 
permission from the parents before the records are shown 
to any persons not normally authorized to see them. A 
parent who believes part of the information is misleading 
or inaccurate may request the educational agency to 
amend the information. If the agency refuses to change it, 
the parent has the right to a hearing by the same 
educational agency. Unlike the other fair hearing 
procedures related to identification, assessment or 
instruction, the parent's right of appeal does not extend 
beyond the local school district. 

The school district conducts a hearing to decide 
whether material in the child's records is misleading, 
inaccurate or in some way violates the privacy or other 
rights of the child. If the hearing decision is contrary to 
the opinion of the parents, they have the right to place a 
statement in the child's records, commenting on the 
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information or giving reasons for disagreeing with the 
decision of the school district. 

The district is then obligated to maintain that 
statement as part of the file and show it, along with the 
other information, to anyone given access to the file. 

Parent Participation 

As in the state law, PL 94-142 contains provisions to 
encourage parent participation in placement meetings, 
llie meetings should be scheduled at a mutually agreed 
upon time and place. If parents cannot attend the 
meeting, efforts should be made to include the parents 
through individual or conference telephone calls. If the 
parents refuse to attend, the schools should have a record 
of attempts to involve parents, such as a log of telephone 
calls, copies of correspondence and recordsof visits to the 
parent's home or place of employment. 

Civil Rights for the Handicapped 

The important rights outlined in the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act are reinforced and broadened 
in another federal law. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973. In addition to guaranteeing a free and 
appropriate public education. Section 504 requires 
agencies that receive federal funds to make their 
programs accessible to handicapped persons. The law 
also bars job discrimination based on a person*s 
handicap. 

According to HEW regulations signed May 4, 1977, a 
school IS in compliance with the law if programs as a 
whole are accessible. For example, schools may reassign 
classes to an accessible building, redesign equipment or 
make aides available to help handicapped persons. 

''Structural changes in existing facilities,'' the 
regulations said, ''are required only where there is no 
other feasible way to make the . . . program 
accessible,** the regulations read. If, however, an existing 
building is remodeled in some way that affects its 
usability, the alterations must be made to accommodate 
handicapped persons. Such alterations can include 
ramps, wider bathroom stalls, braille numbers in 
elevators, flashing red lights on fire alarms and lowered 
drinking fountains and telephones. The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act authorizes the U.S. 
commissioner of education to make grants "^to pay part 
or all the cost of altering existing materials and 
equipment/^ Congress, however, placed no deadline on 
this requirement and stipulated that "^such sums as may 
be necessary'* would be appropriated. To date, Congress 
has not appropriated such funds. 

All new buildings constructed after May 4, 1977, must 
be barrier*free according to minimum standards set by 
the American National Standards institute. Inc. 
Although many -scare stories*" have been written about 
the excessive costs of this requirements a 1975 study by 
the General Accounting Office estimated that eliminating 
barriers in new facilities could cost as little as one*tenth to 



one-half of one percent of the total construction cost* 
Schools have three years to make structural changes in 
existing facilities, but they were required to spell out their 
intentions in a transition plan by Dec. 2, 1977. 

The employment provision of the law requires schools 
to take ''positive steps to employ and advance** 
handicapped persons. It also prohibits job discrimination 
against persons who with ''reasonable accommodation'* 
can perform the essential functions of the job. The Office 
of Civil Rights, which is charged with enforcing Section 
504, says that the "positive steps** language does not 
require a formal affirmative action plan. However, if a 
complaint is received, the office will look at the pattern of 
employment practices. Thus, it behooves schools to seek 
out handicapped persons who may have been4>reviously 
excluded. 

"Reasonable accommodaton** may entail hiring an 
aide for a blind teacher or providing special equipment. 
Under the regulations, drug addicts and alcoholics are 
included in the definition of handicapped. The appendix 
to the regulations adds, however, that drug addicts and 
alcoholics can be held to the same standard of 
performance as other job applicants, which means that 
past personnel records, unsatisfactory work performance 
and behavior may be considered. 

To comply with Section S04, school districts must file 
an assurance form with the Office of Civil Rights which 
says they will meet the law*s provisions. Districts were 
required to file a self-evaluation by May 1978 that was 
completed with the help of handicapped persons and 
organizations. This evaluation had to: 

• Consider current policies and practices. 

• Modify policies that conflict with the law. 

• Describe any remedial steps necessary to eliminate 
the effects of past discrimination. 

Educational agencies that employ more than 15 
persons must designate an employee to handle 
complaints and must maintain a file on the self- 
evaluation process for three years. 

Feder^ Funds 

Federal funds provided by PL 94-142 may be used to 
pay only the excess cost of educating a handicapped 
child. They may not supplant money which has been 
contributed by the state or local school district. The 
federal law also stipulates that state and federal money 
may not be used to pay for services that are inferior to 
services given to nonhandicapped children in the district. 

Federal money is allocated to each state based on the 
number of children, ages 3 to 21, who are receiving 
special education services. To guard against inflated 
counts, the state may not claim a number that is higher 
than 12 percent of the total number of childenand young 
people in the state between the ages of 5 and 1 7. Similarly, 
the number of children designated learning disabled 
cannot exceed 2 percent of the number of school-aged 
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children. Thii 2 percent limitation may be removed in the 
future— pending defmitions (by the federal government) 
of learning disabled. 

Federal help— at least for the first three years— will not 
be overwhelming. Funding is based on a percentage of 
the average per pupil expenditure in elementary and 
secondary schools in the nation^ multiplied by the 
number of children served in the state. The formula for 
authorized funding starts low and rises rapidly according 
to the following schedule: 



5 percent in 1977-78. 
10 percent in 1978-79. 
20 percent in 1979-80. 
30 percent in 1980-81. 
40 percent in 1981-82 
and every year thereafter. 

Federal aid for the first year was $68 per pupil. 
Fortunately for California school districts, the Master 
Plan legislation provides considerably more. 
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Appendix B 

Glossary 

Of State and Federal Special Education Terms 



Assembly Bill 1250 (1977), as amended by AB 3635- 

This law provides for statewide implementation of the 
California Master Plan for Special Education in 
California schools. 

Assembly Bill 4040-^The first Master Plan legislation 
enacted in 1974 that authorized three-year pilot 
programs in up to 10 areas of the state. 

Community Advisory Committee (CAC)— A group of 
parents, community members and school staff that 
advises the responsible local agency (school district or 
county) in the development and implementation of the 
local comprehensive plan for special education. It also 
assists in parent education, review of programs and 
public involvement in the development of the 
comprehensive plan. 

Comprehensive Plan for Special Education— A plan, 
developed by schools and the community, that 
describes how the responsible local agency will 
implement the California Master Plan for Special 
Education. 

Dcslfnated Instruetkm and Services (DIS)— Instruction, 
therapy or related services that are unique and not 
usually taught by regular class, special class or resource 
specialist teachers. The services are made available to 
exceptional children on the basis of individual need. 

Educational Assessment Service (EAS)— A team of full* 
time specialists representing health, psychology, social 
work, language, speech and hearing and special 
education administration. The specialists assess 
children and participate in placement meetings for 
children who are referred from the school appraisal 
team (SAT). The E AS is the only team that can refer a 
child to a special class, private school or^state school. 

Free and Appropriate Public Education (FAPE)— A key 

provision of the federal Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142) that entitles 
handicapped children to schooling at no charge to 
their parents. The education must also be under public 
supervision, meet state standards and be appropriate 
to the child's needs. 

Individualiied Education Profram (lEP)— A plan that 
describes the child's current abilities, sets annual goals 
and instructional objectives, and describes the 
education services needed to meet those goals and 
objectives. 



Individuals with Exceptional Needs— The term used in the 
Master Plan for children eligible for special education. 
This umbrella term eliminates the need togive children 
medical labels. 

Least Restrictive Educational Environment— A require* 
ment in both state and federal laws that exceptional 
children be educated alongside non handicapped peers 
to the maximutn extent appropriate to their needs. 
This requirement does not eliminate special classes or 
state schools, but it reserves these placement options 
for children who cannot function in regular classes. 

Mainstreaming— A term in popular usage that refers to 
educating handicapj|^ children in regular classes. In 
most cases, such cmPren receive additional help. 

Master Plan (California Master Plan for Special Educa- 
tion)— Approved in 1974, it establishes a 
comprehensive system for delivering special education 
services to exceptional children* It describes program 
components and creates the responsible local agency 
structure which moves key educational decisions from 
the state to the local level. 

Program Specialist— A special education coordinator 
who has advanced training in one of the Master Plan 
instructional areas. The program specialist advises 
special class, resource specialist and DIS teachers; 
plans in-service training; supervises research; assesses 
programs; and coordinates curricula. 

Public Law 94-142— the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act. Passed by Co:igress in 1975, it 
guarantees a free and appropriate education to schooU 
aged handicapped children by Oct. 1, 1977; to those 
ages 3 to 18 by Sept. 1, 1978; and to those 3 to 21 by 
Sept. 1, 1980. 

Rehabilitation Act of 1973— Section 504 of this act 
contains the requirements of PL 94-142 (except the 
individual educational plan). It also requires that 
schools make their programs accessible to 
handicapped persons and prohibits job discrimination 
of the handicapped, including alcoholics and drug 
addicts. Schools that do not comply with Section 504 
can lose all federal funds. 

Resource Specialist— A new role created by the Master 
Plan for a person with advanced training in special 
education. Depending on the local comprehensive 
plan, the resource specialist can provide the 
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following: educational assessment of pupils, 
individual and small group instruction, developing 
instructional materials and teaching techniques for the 
classroom teacher, assessing pupil progress and 
coordinating recommendations in the child's 
individualized education program (lEP) with parents 
and teacher. 

Responsible Local Agency (RLA)— Amorganizational 
unit, created by the Master Plan, that is fiscally and 
administratively responsible for special education 
services to children within a Special Education Service 
Region (SESR). An RLA may be a school district or 
county superintendent of schools office. 

School Appraisal Team (SAT)— A group that meets in 
the local school to determine the educational needs 
and the individualized education program of a child. 
The group includes the school principal or other 
administrator, teachers or specialists who can help the 
child, the parents and others as necessary. The SAT 
can recommend placement in a regular class, DIS or 
resource specialist program. If more information is 



needed or if more intensive help is indicated, the child 
is referred to the educational assessment service 
(EAS). 

Special Day Class*^A self-contained class that offers 
full-time instruction to children whose handicaps 
prevent them from partij;:ipating in a regular class. 
Special centers are schools or part of a school with 
special day classes. In this report, the term special class 
has been used to refer to both special classes and 
centers. 

Special Education Services Region (SESR)— The 

districts or districts and counties within a 
comprehensive plan; the area served by the plan. 

State School for the Handicapped— A special school 
operated by the State Department of Education for 
the education of handicapped children including 
individual assessment services and the development of 
individualized education programs. State schools 
offer a wide range of curriculum, including career 
education. 
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Approved in 1975-1976 

Contra Costa County 
Humboldt-Del Notre Counties 
Sacramento Unified 
Santa Barbara County- 
Santa Monica Unified 
Stanislaus County 

Approved in 1976-1977 

I. OS Angeles Unified 
San Juan Unified 
l ulare County 
Whittier Area Cooperative 

Approved in 1978-1979 

Fresno Unified 
Glenn County 



Merced County 

Riverside County 

San Diego Unified 

Santa Clara Zone 1 

Santa Clara Zone 7 

Santa Cruz/ San Benito Counties 

Approved in 1979-1980 

Butte County 
I, OS Angeles Unified 
Marin County 
Orange Unified 
San Bernardino West 
Santa Clara Zone 2 
West Orange County 
West San Gabriel 
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" Other Fublfefttiont AvallabWi from the State Department ef Education 

A .Sew Era in Special Udmution: Calif oniia's Master Plan in Action is one of approximately 400 publications that are 
available from the California State Department of Education. Some of the more recent publications or those most widely 
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